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A Good Environment 


for Learning 


“How can we, through our professional conferences, create a good 
environment for learning?” is the theme of this article based upon 
plans for the Ninth Annual Conference of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, to be held in Los Angeles, 
March 7-12, 1954. The article is intended both as an orientation 
device for those who will attend the ASCD conference and as a 
stimulus to the thinking of those who plan to attend this or one of 
the many other meetings of educational groups across the nation. 


HE THEME of this issue of Educa- 

tional Leadership parallels that of 
ASCD’s annual conference next month, 
as well as the title of the Association’s 
1954 yearbook—Creating a Good En- 
vironment for Learning. We shall not 
presume to state in this brief space what 
has already been said so well in the year- 
book and on other pages of this journal. 
Of course, much more remains to be 
said at the time of our conference in 
Los Angeles. 

It is about this meeting and its po- 
tentialities that we would like to think 
with you for a bit, since this issue of 
Educational Leadership has been de- 
signed primarily as a conference orienta- 
tion issue. Our topic, therefore, really 
becomes “How can we, through our con- 
ference, create a good environment for 
learning?” At first glance the topic may 
seem narrow and perhaps over-spe- 
cialized. Perhaps the reader will feel 


George W. Denemark is executive secretary, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
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that this is a subject of interest mainly 
to organization workers rather than to — 
a broad cross section of educators. It is. 


our belief, however, that careful atten- — 


tion to the principles around which | 
conferences are built should be an im- 
mediate and important concern to many 
educators. 
Greater care is needed in assessing © 


values of participation in professional | 
meetings. 

One need only think for a moment | 
about the amount of time, energy and 
money which goes into a conference | 
such as ASCD’s annual meeting to rec- | 
ognize that such an enterprise is indeed 
a significant one. We have actually 
never performed the arithmetic in- 
volved, but any calculation of travel 
and living expenses for 2,000 people 
when added to the amount representing 
the released time of all these individuals | 
from their regular work, plus all of the 
expenses incurred by the Association in 
housing, arranging and managing such | 
a conference can readily be seen tof 
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amount to a tremendous sum. Ob- 
viously, the importance of professional 
meetings cannot be assessed only in 
terms of dollars and cents; yet, on the 
other hand, unless we look carefully at 
these conferences to satisfy ourselves and 
our public that such gatherings give re- 
turns at least commensurate to the ex- 
pense involved, we may sooner or later 
find ourselves in a most awkward posi- 
tion regarding our participation in 
them. 

Many of us speak with vigor and con- 
viction about the need for careful plan- 
ning, thoughtful experimentation and 
continuous evaluation in relation to 
schools’ programs; yet all too often these 
elements are neglected or omitted en- 
tirely in relation to conferences and 
other meetings of professional groups. 

It is our hope that this journal issue 
may help to make participation in our 
Los Angeles conference a stimulating 
and rewarding experience for those of 
you who find it possible to attend. We 
hope that it will emphasize your obliga- 
tion to yourself and to other conference 
participants to set the same high stand- 
ards for your learning experience at 
this meeting that you have accepted for 
the school programs with which you 
work daily. If this is done, we can in- 
deed reject the definition of a confer- 
ence which holds that it is “something 
at which, after all is said and done, 
more is said than done.” 

It is our feeling also that this prob- 
lem should be one of interest to many 
of you who will not be at Los Angeles 
for the ASCD conference. Perhaps there 
are some fundamental principles of con- 
ference planning which are relevant to 
group meetings within your own state 
or community, or perhaps even within 
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your own school faculty. Perhaps it is 
time that we attempted to apply some 
of the growing body of knowledge in 
the fields of learning, group dynamics 
and human relations to the many meet- 
ings for which we have responsibility. 


But now to the conference itself, and 
a consideration of some of the continu- 
ing elements characteristic of ASCD 
meetings each year, as well as a look at 
those activities which represent new 
ventures and experiments for us this 
year. 


School programs can be no better than 
the shared understanding of all who 
work in them or are influenced by 
them. 


ASCD has long believed that an ade- 
quate consideration of problems and 
issues in curricular and instructional 
matters requires an involvement of all 
whose behavior affects the school pro- 
gram. This means that parents, stu- 
dents, classroom teachers, superintend- 
ents, school board members, represent- 
atives of community agencies, along 
with supervisors, curriculum directors 
and professors of education must be 
brought together. Perhaps more than 
any other single thing, ASCD has felt 
this opportunity and_ responsibility— 
that is, the bringing together of rep- 
resentatives from different professional 
jobs and varying broad subject fields, 
as well as from different parts of the 
country, as its unique contribution to 
instructional improvement. 


In accordance with this principle, we 
have for a number of years sought to 
involve as active participants repre- 
sentatives from each of the groups 
having a stake and an interest in the 
problems under discussion. This is more 
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than a public relations device, more 
than a membership promotion scheme. 
This is a reflection of the Association’s 
fundamental belief that the school pro- 
gram can be no better than the shared 
understanding of all those who work 
with it or are influenced by it. This 
year, a special committee of California 
educators has had as its responsibility 
the selection of nearly 200 persons to 
serve in resource capacities for discus- 
sion groups, not primarily because of 
special competence in a given field but 
because of their experience and insight 
into the classroom and community ap- 
plications of certain principles. 


Study-discussion groups are key ele- 
ments in ASCD conferences. 


Careful evaluation of last year’s meet- 
ing corroborated what many of us have 
long felt was true, namely, that the 
study and discussion groups are, for 
many participants, the key elements of 
the conference. These groups represent, 
in the last analysis, our Association’s at- 
tempt to put into practice its principle 
of belief in people and the value of 
pooling and sharing their experience on 
problems of common interest and con- 
cern. Implementation of this principle 
in terms of conference organization has 
never been an easy task. Planning and 
organization of approximately 70 study- 
discussion groups of 25 persons each 
have involved a major segment of time 
of the professional and secretarial staff 
in ASCD’s Washington office. In addi- 
tion to this, such planning has involved 
securing and following through on 
recommendations from between four 
and five hundred people across the na- 
tion, both as to topics and as to leader- 
ship personnel. While the rewards from 
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such shared planning seem to have been 
considerable, we must recognize that 
we have only just begun and that we are 
still at the “ABC” level of insight and 
understanding into the most effective 
functioning of small groups. 


Quality of leadership is an important 


factor in effective group discussion. 


While recognizing that much remains 
to be learned we can, nonetheless, re- 
view several valuable insights into 
group work which we have gained from 
our experience to date. One of these 
insights emphasizes the importance of 
a high quality of leadership necessary 
for a truly active and rewarding group | 
discussion. Another points to the value 
of such leadership experience for many 


persons because of its relevance to their | 


back-home responsibilities. 

Accordingly we have tried to strike a 
balance between using seasoned leader- 
ship personnel and involving many 


others who have been recommended as 


having excellent potentialities in this 
respect but who perhaps have not pre- 
viously functioned in such a role at 
ASCD meetings. 

A departure from our practice of the 
past several years may be found in the 


fact that we have not designated any |} 


special persons in the group to serve as 
observers. Motivation for this change 
stems not from any feeling that the way 
in which a group functions is unim- 
portant, but rather from our belief that 
our membership has matured and 
grown experienced in matters of group 
discussion and that, as should be the 
case with mature groups, such matters 
as observation of process can be at- 
tended to by the group as a whole with- 
out making this a special assignment. 
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Group observation of school or com- 
munity field situations may help estab- 
lish @ common denominator for dis- 
cussion. 


For a number of years ASCD confer- 
ences have provided opportunities for 
individuals to visit a number of school 
and community places of interest. Usu- 
ally, however, these school visits and 
excursions tended to be rather separate 
and discrete from the regular activities 
of the study-discussion group. This year, 
an attempt has been made to tie to- 
gether the use of a field situation with 
the on-going experience of the study- 
discussion group. Plans call for nearly 
half of the discussion groups to be re- 
lated in some way to a specific class- 
room or community field situation rel- 


_ evant to the discussion topic. Over 250 


classroom teachers from the Los An- 
geles area have been involved in plan- 
ning use of school-field situations. 

It is our hope that the use of field 
situations in this manner can help to 
facilitate and maintain the reality of 
classroom problems in the group dis- 
cussion. One difficulty which so many 
such conference groups encounter is 
that of finding common ground upon 


_ which communication between persons 


can proceed. A hypothesis which we are 
anxious to test in the Los Angeles con- 
ference is that the group’s observation 
of a field situation will help to provide 
this necessary common ground for per- 


. sons of widely diverse backgrounds and 


experience. 


We recognize at the same time that 
all topics cannot be most effectively 


_ handled by assigning discussion groups 


to field situations. The nature of the 


_ resources may be such that they are 
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better brought to the group meeting in 
a hotel situation. We have not at- 
tempted to force any such correlation, 
but have planned rather to use those 
opportunities which are readily avail- 
able and seem particularly good. 


Pre-conference problems-exploration 
helps make better use of meeting time. 


This year we are attempting more 
than ever to encourage and emphasize 
the communication between group 
members registered in advance in order 
that this substantial segment of the final 
study group population will have had 
an opportunity to react to the topic and 
its various facets of interest to them. 
The pre-conference registration form 
was revised considerably this year. It 
now includes a series of questions about 
the registrant and his interests and ex- 
pectations for the group. Copies of these 
forms are sent to the study group lead- 
ers, who are encouraged to use them in 
pre-planning and to communicate 
further with group members, where this 
seems appropriate. Our hope is not that 
some portion of the total group will 
come to the conference with a rigid set 
of plans regarding the course of the dis- 
cussion, but rather that early in the 
group sessions a tentative framework 
for discussion can be suggested arising 
out of these preliminary comments and 
that this framework may then be con- 
sidered, accepted, modified or rejected 
as the total group sees fit. This, of 
course, means work. It means work for 
group leadership personnel and also 
careful thought and effort given to the 
registration form and to any follow-up 
communications received by the group 
participants. We believe, however, that 
this effort is well worth while, in terms 
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of using more effectively the limited 
amount of time these persons have for 
work and study together. 


Section meetings serve as content 
orientation. 


This issue of Educational Leadership, 
divided as it is into the four major sec- 
tions or facets of the conference theme, 
is also intended to set the general stage 
for the groups’ discussions. All of the 
study groups have been placed in one of 
the four major categories which follow: 

I. A Better Understanding of Chil- 
dren and Youth 

II. An Improved Physical Setting 

Ill. Effective Use of Forces in Com- 
munity and Society 

IV. Cooperation Within the Profes- 
sional Staff. 

We have asked the chairman of each 
of these section meetings to assume re- 
sponsibility for developing an article for 
this issue. The article is designed in 
each case to point up some of the funda- 
mental problems and questions in its 
related area. Since the journal is pub- 
lished about a month prior to the time 
of the conference, it is hoped that these 
articles may stimulate your thinking on 
one or more of the issues and encourage 
a substantial amount of “homework” in 
advance of your departure for the con- 
ference. At the time of the meeting we 
have set aside Monday evening for these 
same individuals to provide a further 
content orientation for the persons as- 


signed to groups related to their section . 


topic. The keynote address and the con- 
tributions of the panel members should 
help to bring each person to his discus- 
sion group on the following morning 
with a broader perspective as to the 
issues involved in his area of interest. 
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Orientation meetings for “newcomers’ 


and for leadership personnel make dis- 7 


cussion groups more effective for all. 


Again this year, we have planned — 
orientation meetings for newcomers and 
for the leadership personnel of the 
various study groups. These meetings — 


are scheduled on Monday morning, the 
day prior to the beginning of the dis- 
cussion groups. Their purpose is to help 
special personnel and regular partici- 
pants function more effectively in their 
group roles—both in terms of their own 
objectives and those of other group 
members. Of course, there is no magic 
in group process but there is much to 
be learned by each of us about working 
effectively in groups. 

The chance for leaders and other 
group special personnel to meet one 


another and talk through plans for the | 


next two days’ meetings, is time well 
spent. For the “newcomers,” those at- 


tending their first ASCD conference, | 
much help can be given in understand. | 


ing their part in the conference and 
learning more about what opportuni- 
ties there are for them. “First-timers” 
will need to know that an ASCD con- 
ference is not just a parade of “name” 
speakers, a series of activities which we 
watch from the outside; rather, the con- 
ference is based on the assumption that 
each person has had many valuable ex- 
periences which can be shared with 
others to mutual advantage. Perhaps 
more than any other, this activity ex- 
presses ASCD’s fundamental belief in 


> 


people and in their capacity to help one 


another. 


Thoughtful listening to major speakers } 


is an important conference experience. 
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We have developed at some length 
but one facet of the whole conference. 
We have done this deliberately because, 
as was mentioned earlier, this discussion 
group experience is a central one for 
many who attend our meetings. How- 
ever, many other extremely significant 
activities are also planned. A series of 
stimulating addresses and panel discus- 
sions on important educational or social 
problem topics has been planned which 
we believe will be of interest to all of 
the conference participants. We must 
not forget as we build upon our skills 
in group discussion that there is also 
a place for sitting back thoughtfully and 
listening to someone who has time 
enough to present his point of view or 
interpretation of a problem of broad 
general concern. 


Clinic sessions provide opportunities 
for asking advice of persons especially 
experienced in a given problem area. 


Still another kind of experience is 
awaiting those who attend the Los An- 
geles conference. On Thursday after- 
noon, March 11, a series of clinics, 
demonstrations and bull sessions have 
been planned around a number of 
topics which we believe are of con- 
siderable interest to you. The clinics 
will provide an opportunity to attend a 
session devoted to an instructional prob- 
lem of most immediate concern to you 
and to ask questions of a resource panel 
of individuals who represent a wide 
range of experience and who have na- 
tional prominence in this area. This is 
planned as a significantly different ex- 
perience from that of the discussion 
groups. These are sessions which are 
based on the assumption that those in 
attendance have one or more quite spe- 
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cific questions relating to the topic and 
that the resource panel has within it a 
fund of experience which can provide 
helpful advice. These sessions can be a 
success if those who attend will not as- 
sume that their questions are too pedes- 
trian and that everyone else knows the 
“answers”—and, in turn, if the re- 
source panel will respond under the as- 
sumption that their audience will un- 
derstand their comments to be frank, 
off-the-cuff reaction to specific instruc- 
tional problems, not at all intended to 
supply universal “answers” for such 
problems. 

Paralleling the clinic sessions on 
Thursday will be two informal bull ses- 
sions intended as experiments in “un- 
scrambling” (temporarily) two of the 
professional groups which participate in 
our conference (curriculum directors of 
large cities, 100,000 population or over; 
and those of smaller cities, of less than 
100,000 population) . Some of our mem- 
bers, while recognizing the importance 
of bringing together “under one roof” 
all of the school persons having a part 
in determining the curriculum of a 
school, feel that there should also be 
some time when individuals with 
similar job responsibilities in different 
communities can sit down together 
and talk through their own “house- 
keeping” problems. This, then, is the 
motivation for the bull sessions: op- 
portunity for a completely informal 
and unstructured discussion around 
one’s own job problems with other in- 
dividuals who confront many of these 
same problems in their own daily work. 
Along with the sessions mentioned 
above, we have scheduled a demonstra- 
tion session on citizenship education 
which involves student participation. 
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Exhibits and demonstrations of in- 
structional materials are helpful. 


The opportunity to examine instruc- 
tional materials and to discuss these 
with representatives of the organiza- 
tions producing them is another im- 
portant part of the ASCD conference. 
There are at several other times during 
the year educational exhibits which are 
more extensive. However, there are 
probably few of comparable size which 
are at the same time devoted entirely to 
instructional materials and equipment. 
Many of the exhibiting companies have 
sent along consultants and representa- 
tives who have wide experience in the 
educational field. Many of them will be 
participating in our various study-dis- 
cussion groups, and all of them will be 
available at their company’s booth to 
discuss and demonstrate materials in 
which you are interested. A special time 
for this consultation and demonstration 
activity has been provided on Monday 
morning, March 8, from 9:00 to 12:00. 
Several exhibitors have even arranged 
for special rooms to demonstrate some 
of their materials. For those who hold 
that real curricular progress depends 
greatly upon adequate instructional ma- 
terials, here is an opportunity to ex- 
amine the latest of these. Here, too, is 
a chance to “educate” certain publish- 
ers, if you have some notions you be- 
lieve they should know about. 


Adequate time for committee sessions 
is essential to an active, on-going pro- 
gram. 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 10, 
open meetings of nearly all of the stand- 
ing committees of ASCD have been 
scheduled. These meetings are designed 
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to provide each participant with a 


chance to attend a session of one of the | 
continuing committees of the Associa- | 
tion, learn of its progress during the 
past year and help project plans for the | 


future. Last year, at the annual con- 
ference in Cleveland, we experimented 
with scheduling working meetings of 


the standing committees during the — 
time of the study-discussion groups. 
This meant that, instead of trying to | 
squeeze committee work in at the end | 
of an already crowded day, our regular 


committees had ten hours together to 


plan their activities. This amount of | 
time, supplemented in some cases by f 
further meetings through the year, has | 


made possible a broader, more vigorous 
program of committee activities than 
we could ever otherwise have hoped for. 
One of the concerns, however, which 


was expressed in relation to this ar- | 


rangement was that it drew “out of cir- 
culation” a number of particularly ex- 
perienced, competent members of the 
Association. This year, in an attempt to 


maintain the important benefits gained | 


from a greater amount of committee 
work time, while also providing oppor- 
tunities for these persons to participate 
in a wider range of activities, we have 
scheduled a number of study groups 
centering around topics which corre- 
spond to those of the standing commit- 
tees. These groups, while working in- 
dependently of the standing commit- 
tees, may establish with the latter what- 
ever channels of communication seem 
appropriate to both groups. They will 
also have the benefit of the standing 
committee’s provision for a content 
orientation session on Monday evening 
and may want to attend the open 
sessions on Wednesday afternoon. 
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Effective state and regional groups are 
important aids to instructional im- 
provement, 


Still another important series of 
meetings planned for the conference 
are the breakfasts and follow-up meet- 
ings of the eleven regional ASCD groups 
on Thursday morning, March 11. In- 
creasingly, many of us are coming to 
recognize the necessity for active pro- 
fessional groups within regions, states 
and sometimes even within metropoli- 
tan areas. While much can be done 
through a vigorous association pro- 
gram at the national level, progress in 
solving many instructional problems 
depends upon effective communication 
and cooperation at local and state levels. 


Resolutions acted upon at the annual 
business meeting place the Association 
on record on matters of national im- 
portance, 


Friday morning will mark the annual 
business meeting of the Association in- 
volving the Executive Secretary’s report 
for the past year and debate and action 
on the resolutions which will have been 
presented for consideration on the 
Wednesday evening preceding. The 
resolutions are of considerable impor- 
tance in that they give direction to the 
Washington staff in the implementation 
of Association policies and they place 
ASCD on record regarding many mat- 
ters of national importance. 


Many other activities contribute to a 
worth-while conference experience. 


This, then, is a brief preview of our 
plans for ASCD’s Ninth Annual Con- 
ference in Los Angeles, March 7-12, 
1954. There is much that we have not 
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mentioned, such as the many splendid 
meetings scheduled by other educa- 
tional groups just preceding and im- 
mediately after the ASCD conference. 

We have not mentioned, either, the 
many fine opportunities you will have 
as an individual to visit schools or 
points of interest in the Los Angeles 
area. Guidance and help by a special 
California committee will be available 
in arranging for these visits. Such trips 
may be scheduled either prior to or fol- 
lowing the ASCD conference or for 
Thursday, March 11. 


Still another worth-while element of 
the conference will be the many stimu- 
lating and valuable face-to-face contacts 
of participants outside of regularly 
scheduled meetings. 

The Orientation and Evaluation 


Committee will seek the assistance of 
many participants during and follow- 
ing the conference as it attempts to 
evaluate the benefits of the meeting. We 
know that its findings will prove of con- 
tinuing value to national and state 
groups as our Association plans for 
future meetings and better adjusts its 
conference to the needs and interests of 
participants. 

Most of all, we want this meeting to 
help each of you—“old-timer” and “new- 
comer” alike—to push forward your own 
frontiers in thinking and strengthen 
your own commitment to our free 
democratic society and to the kind of 
educational system which undergirds 
it. However, wishing alone will not ac- 
complish this. Each person must assume 
an intelligent and active role, both in 
clearly defining his own objectives and 
in selecting and actively participating 
in sessions which seem to hold for him 
the potential for fulfilling these goals. 
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Creating a Good Environment for Learning 


through ... A Better Understanding of 
Children and Youth 


In planning the environment for learning, the teacher can work 
on a surface level, teaching a few skills and some conventional in- 
formation, and yet not reach the real level on which children live. 
Or he can strive for a level that is deeply satisfying to children be- 
cause it enables them to come to grips with their most vital devel- 
opmental tasks. The teacher who works on the surface may seem 
to be safest with his community. He meets conventional expecta- 
tions without disturbing others by questioning accepted practices. 
The teacher who succeeds in a significant program, however, is 
more secure with his children, himself and eventually with parents 
because he creates wholesome changes in children as he guides 
growth. (From Creating a Good Environment for Learning, 1954 
ASCD Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1954. p. 
151-152.) 
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Developing Better Understanding 
of Children and Youth 


LORRAINE SHERER 


Essential to improvement of the learning environment is the gain- 
ing of a better understanding of children and youth. This article 
indicates some of the problems in this area and suggests various 
procedures and resources for meeting these more effectively in the 


school program, 


aN MARCH hundreds of supervisors 
and curriculum directors from all 
over the country will meet to study the 
big problem of “creating a good learn- 
ing environment.” Fourteen groups 
plan to approach this main problem 
from fourteen different practical angles, 
each of which involves a better under- 
standing of children and youth. 


In so doing these study groups face 
certain basic common problems: (1) 
identifying significant concepts about 
human growth and development which 
should be known and applied, (2) 


_ drawing valid educational implications 


from current scientific knowledge, (3) 
assessing resources and roadblocks to 


_ progress, and (4) re-examining techni- 
- ques and procedures through which a 


better understanding of children and 


_ youth develops. Such top-level delibe- 


rations should give educational leaders 
a deeper understanding of these prob- 
lems, help draw them into a cohesive 
national task force, and open new vistas 
of ways of working more effectively in 


- their local school situations after the 


conference. 

In one sense the chief beneficiaries of 
the national meetings are the teachers 
with whom educational leaders work 
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directly in their respective local situa- 


tions, and the pupils, with whom they 
work indirectly. The problem of “‘cre- 
ating a good learning environment 
through a better understanding of chil- 
dren and youth,” should, therefore, be 
broadened to include a good learning 
environment for teachers, and a better 
understanding of them. 

It might be wise, also, for educa- 
tional leaders to focus attention on “a 
good school environment through a 
better understanding of children and 
youth,” and then figure out ways to 
help teachers develop a better under- 
standing of children in their own class- 
rooms. By so doing educators would 
pinpoint realistically the schools’ role 
in the total education of children. 
They would thus avoid two extremes: 
(1) giving up because the odds are too 
great or (2) attempting to take over 
roles that belong to out-of-school edu- 
cative agencies. 

Part of the schools’ job of educational 
leadership is to win active allies who 
understand how home, school and com- 
munity environments affect children’s 
growth, development and_ behavior. 
This takes time. Chances of success in 
this enterprise are greater, however, 
when classroom teachers have oppor- 
tunities to assimilate scientific know- 
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edge functionally as they work with 
children. As they understand children 
better they can be counted on to con- 
stitute part of a powerful task force to 
influence public values in a positive 
way. The widespread “child growth 
and development” movement in educa- 
tion, viewed as a slow gradual influence 
on human development, has tremend- 
ous potentials. Educational leaders 
must accept responsibility for directing 
its course in such a way as to give its 
findings wide application and accept- 
ance in schools. 


Identifying the Concepts 


The first problem—identifying the 
basic concepts essential to a better un- 
derstanding of children—involves the 
assessment of current scientific knowl- 
edge for its practical implications. 
There are several reasons why this is a 
big task. First, research bearing on 
human growth, development and _ be- 
havior, has proceeded along many lines: 
physical growth and _ development, 
health, pediatrics, medicine, psychiatry, 
psychosomatic medicine, juvenile de- 
linquency, family relationships, mental 
health, anthropology, sociology, cur- 
riculum development, and so on. The 
results have not been synthesized into 
a set of principles or an integrated body 
of scientific information which gives 
“final answers.” ‘The researches afford 
tentative best knowledge, clues for 
further scientific pursuit, and the vali- 
dation of a few significant principles 
for widespread application. 

Second, research has proceeded asym- 
metrically. For example, more conclu- 
sive data are available on the physical 
than on other aspects of growth and 
development, more evidence exists 
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about young children and adolescents 
than about middle childhood. Data 
from studies of emotions, especially 
those dealing with psychosomatic fac- 
tors, are now trickling into educational 
literature. Curriculum research from 
the point of view of child growth and 
development is still in its infancy. 


Third, research is an on-going proc- 
ess. How to keep abreast with scientific 
progress, to discriminate between opin- 
ion and evidence, between promising 
ideas and tested knowledge, between 
clues and subtantiated facts pose real 
difficulties for educators who are usu- 
ally loaded with full-time daily respon- 
sibilities on their jobs. Danger exists, 
on one hand, of premature action based 
upon fragmentary evidence; on the 
other hand, of postponement of action 
until all the facts are in. What reliable 
principles and scientific information 
should be known by school people for 
better understanding of children and 
youth? What do these imply in terms 
of practical application? 


Out of prolific current research and 
professional literature a few founda- 
tional principles of human growth and 
development can be drawn. Among 
these are: (1) Each person has his own 
individual growth pattern though it 
resembles growth patterns of others of 
his same age and sex; (2) development 
is a process of the whole organism— 
what affects one aspect affects other 
aspects; (3) with the processes of growth 
and development needs emerge which 
individuals attempt to satisfy through 
whatever possibilities are available in 
their environments; (4) behavior is 
caused; (5) development is a lifelong 
process—each stage being significant in 
present and future development. Each 
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of these generalizations is freighted with 
meanings and implications. Each is 
supported by scientific information 
which can be used in understanding 
people of any age. They are useless as 
a set of platitudes. What experiences, 
then, should educators have through 
which they can derive increased under- 
standing of human behavior? 


Drawing Valid Implications 


The second problem, that of drawing 
valid implications, obviously is open to 
controversy. School people with differ- 
ent backgrounds naturally approach 
this task with different viewpoints. The 
main implications for supervisors and 
curriculum directors may be somewhat 
as follows: 

(1) Each educator needs, as part of 
his professional equipment, consider- 
able scientific knowledge bearing on 
human growth, development and _be- 
havior. 

(2) School education is only a frac- 
tion of a person’s total education, hence 
some means must be devised (a) to de- 
fine the school’s unique role, (b) to 
enlist public action in dealing construc- 
tively with children’s out-of-school en- 
vironments, and (c) to effect better 
communication between professional 
educators and the public on matters 
pertaining to children’s education and 
welfare. 

(3) The school curriculum supplies 
the conditions and materials which 
help children and youth develop as 
persgns. Each field in the school cur- 
riculum has its unique function in the 
total picture of human development. 
How can these functions be defined 
more clearly? How can concepts be de- 
veloped that “behavior” includes speak- 
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ing, writing, reading, quantitative 
thinking and the functional use of 
other school subjects? That ‘‘behavior”’ 
includes also each person’s success in 
problem-solving, and his attempts to 
adjust himself to circumstances or ex- 
pectancies? These are practical prob- 
lems for supervisors, psychologists and 
curriculum directors who work with 
teachers and parents. 


(4) Each classroom teacher affects 
the growth, development and behavior 
of each child in his classroom. If he is 
to understand his children and create 
good learning environments for them, 
the situation in which he works must 
be such that he has a reasonable chance 
to succeed. 


(5) The role of supervision is to help 
teachers improve their understanding 
of children and their planning of edu- 
cational experiences with their particu- 
lar groups. Just as teachers daily face 
the task of identifying the needs of in- 
dividual children and of providing for 
these needs, so do supervisors, directors 
of curriculum and administrators face 
the task of identifying the needs of in- 
dividual teachers and of providing for 
these needs as they seek to understand 
children better. Fortunately this does 
not require a new set of scientific con- 
cepts of the principles of growth and 
development, but only their extension 
and application to adulthood. 

(6) Supervisors and curriculum di- 
rectors have the double role of influenc- 
ing administrators who determine poli- 
cies and set the limits of school environ- 
ments and practices, and of influencing 
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teachers who work with children within 
these rigid or flexible boundaries. Their 
procedures and expectancies should be 
realistic in terms of local conditions 
and possibilities. 

(7) Some policies regarding teaching 
assignments, programming, grouping, 
grading, promotion, class size and par- 
ent-teacher conferences might well be 
re-examined in the light of their effects 
on development and behavior of chil- 
dren, and on teachers and parents. 

(8) Creating good learning environ- 
ment through a better understanding 
of children and youth is part of the 
universal problem of developing hu- 
man understanding. Each local situa- 
tion is unique. Just as each teacher 
finds himself in a unique set of circum- 
stances, with his own developmental 
history as a help or a hindrance to him 
and to others with whom he works, 
so does each supervisor, curriculum di- 
rector and administrator find himself 
in a unique set of circumstances which 
involves children, teachers, parents, the 
school board and the community, with 
their histories of past successes and 
failures which help form the climate of 
feelings and opinion in which each 
works. No formula has yet been dis- 
covered that is applicable to all situa- 
tions. 


Assessing Roadblocks and Resources 


A third problem, that of assessing 
roadblocks and resources in developing 
understanding of human growth, de- 
velopment and behavior, might well be 
studied from both a broad national 
view and from a close-up view of the 
local scene in which each educational 
leader works. Concerted efforts on a na- 
tional scale may be required to remove 
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some roadblocks. Local concentration 
may be necessary to remove others. 
Some of the chief roadblocks to prog- 
ress are: mobile population, large class- 
es, double sessions, shortage of educa- 
tional personnel, conflicting philoso- 
phies, traditional curriculums, inade- 
quate space and supplies, public snip- 
ing, too many meetings and not enough 
study sessions, not enough time for edu- 
cators and parents to know each other, 
anxiety, low morale and discourage- 
ment. How to remove these is the sixty- 
four dollar question. 

Fortunately, resources are increasing: 
alerted interest of national, state and 
local educational associations; teacher 
recruitment programs; vigorous activi- 
ties of organizations concerned with 
mental health, child-care, juvenile de- 
linquency, crime, family life and re- 
ligion; publication of more readable 
scientific literature; improved means 
of mass communication; widespread 
questioning by parents who show real 
concern for the character and person- 
ality development of children; and 
promising current school practices. The 
greatest common resource is our con- 
cept of democracy as a way of life. 
Scientific principles of human growth, 
development and behavior support 
democratic tenets. How can educators 
use these resources to the greatest ad- 
vantage in creating a good environment 
through a better understanding of chil- 
dren and youth? 


Techniques and Procedures 


Fourth, what techniques or proced- 
ures can be used in helping teachers 
and other educators better understand 
children? Various types of procedures 
are used in different sections of the 
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country. Some systems have continuing 
child study programs that afford inter- 
ested teachers of all grades an oppor- 
tunity to study children in their class- 
rooms, make anecdotal records, detect 
behavior patterns and learn to interpret 
behavior. Through pooling ideas, syn- 
thesizing information about individual 
children of all ages and using consult- 
ants, these teachers derive deeper un- 
derstanding of children and of them- 
selves. Their values, attitudes, knowl- 
edge and techniques seem to undergo 
a gradual change which enables them 
to apply scientific principles in dealing 
with children and adults. Modifications 
in the curriculum and in methods of 
handling children are made gradually 
as implications for change become con- 
vincing to each person. The process is 
slow, but it represents growth in under- 
standing rather than an accumulated 


| plaster of knowledge about child 
_ growth and development. 


The heart of these child-study pro- 


_ grams is the small on-going study group. 
‘These groups are supplemented by pub- 


lic lectures, panels, forums, conferences, 


home and school visitations, and co- 
_ ordinating counsels of community agen- 
cies. The programs begin in a small 


way, developing depth and breadth 
through a period of years. Beginning 


_ strategically with the individual teacher 


and his own group of children, they 
gradually extend throughout the school, 
into the children’s homes, and leaven 
the community itself. Such long-term 


_ programs are feasible only when ad- 
_ ministrators, supervisors and other 


school personnel are wholehearted par- 
ticipants. Continuity of experiences is 


easier to provide in school systems 
_ whose administrative, supervisory, 
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teaching personnel, and school popula- 
tion are relatively stable than in those 
school systems characterized by mobil- 
ity; easier to provide in school systems 
that have progressed with the times 
than in systems whose educational pro- 
grams have lagged, or overshot their 
communities. 

School systems that have not yet 
evolved full-fledged programs of child 
study provide promising beginnings b' 
such means as institute sessions, work 
shops, lectures on human growth and 
development, grade-points toward pro- 
motion for attendance at university 
summer sessions, and adult education 
projects. Some systems employ teams 
consisting of psychologists and curricu- 
lum consultants to work with teachers 
and children. Other practices are to re- 
formulate curriculum plans _ cooper- 
atively on the basis of “what research 
says” about the developmental tasks of 
children, or to make reforms in group- 
ing, grading, cumulative records, etc. 

The chief considerations in making 
headway are: (1) That the procedures 
and techniques be appropriate to the 
personnel and the circumstances; (2) 
that continuity and depth of experi 
ences be provided for all school person- 
nel; and (3) that communication be- 
tween schools and the community pro- 
mote mutual understanding. Since each 
person operates on the basis of his own 
developmental history, and since each 
school district and community likewise 
is the outgrowth of its preceding devel- 
opment, obviously what works best in 
one situation may not be best in an- 
other. The sharing of different ideas 
among educators through national con- 
ferences should open new vistas for 


progress. 
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Creating a Good Environment for Learning 


through ... An Improved Physical Setting 


The physical environment for learning begins for the child as 
he climbs down off the bus, or leaves his mother’s car at the curb 
in front of the schoolhouse, or catches the first glimpse of the 
building as he walks toward it in the morning. What does he see 
as he approaches his school? Long lines of children waiting to 
get in, or an open door which welcomes him at any time? A gravel 
play yard without lawn or shrubs or flowers? A carefully land- 
scaped yard where he must keep off the grass? Or combination of 
beauty spots which are his because he helps to make them and to 
keep them? These may seem like little things; yet they go far in 
determining the attitude with which the child comes to the school, 
his eagerness or reluctance toward learning, and whether or not 
he feels welcome and wanted. (From Creating a Good Environ- 
ment for Learning, 1954 ASCD Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1954. p. 202.) 
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The Physical Setting 


Conducive to Learning 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Can a child’s school surroundings furnish the key to a full and 
creative life? This article defines some issues involved in efforts of 
school and community people to provide a physical setting that will 
achieve more adequately their highest educational purposes. 


N HER memoirs, a young scientist 

tells that her dream began 

“... one autumn morning in New 
York, when I was nine years old. 

“It was a Saturday and so there was 
no school. My mother took me down- 
town with her on her way to work and 
deposited me in a large building at 
Battery Park. ‘Amuse yourself until 
I’m through,’ she said. “Then we'll go 
have lunch.’ 

“So casually, so by chance, I entered 
the world of water. For this was the 
Old Aquarium that used to stand at 
the tip of Manhattan. All about me 
were glass tanks with moving creatures 
in them. At the back was a tank larger 
than the others, and the water in it was 
less clear, more mysterious. It was pale 
green and, a few feet from the glass 
wall that I looked through, it grew 
misty, as if there were no farther wall 
and the water went on and on. Lean- 
ing over the brass railing, I brought my 
face as close as possible to the glass and 
pretended I was walking on the bottom 
of the sea. 

“I went to the Aquarium again the 
next Saturday. And the next. And all 
the Saturdays that followed... 


*Eugenie Clark, Lady with a Spear. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. p. 3-4. 
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And so it was that Eugenie Clark began 
a life of adventure which led to the 
exploration of underwater life in three 
oceans and established Eugenie herself 
as an authority in the field of ichthy- 
ology. 

The story goes on to relate how the 
small apartment “turned into a menag- 
erie.” The child’s weekly allowance 
went into the hobby. Eugenie’s mother 
was “coaxed ... into buying ...a 
fifteen gallon aquarium” for Eugenie’s 
Christmas present. Mother and little 
girl soon became absorbed in a shared 
and continuing interest. Their rela- 
tionship was immeasurably enriched 
and strengthened in the fascinating 
process of pursuing knowledge together. 

As the school worker reads this story 
of a life devoted to the search for rare 
and bizarre fish in tropical waters, he 
is led to muse on what might have 
happened to Eugenie had her mother 
chosen another way to care for her 
little daughter while she fared forth 
on Satutday mornings to earn the liv- 
ing for both. Suppose Eugenie had 
been left with a neighbor whose re- 
stricted interests magnified the im- 
portance of small domestic tasks. 
Eugenie might have acquired some 
skills in dusting a chair and in sew- 
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ing a fine seam. With no intention 
to deprecate these household chores 
which must be done, the educator 
wonders if this would have been the 
best and wisest use to make of the 
time of an insatiably curious seeker 
after knowledge. The household tasks 
could be quickly learned by a child of 
Eugenie’s capacity and their repetition 
Saturday after Saturday might have 
been stultifying to the development of 
her latent intellectual powers. 


Or perhaps, there might have been 
no dull well-meaning neighbor to 
“keep an eye” on Eugenie. Her mother, 
fearful about this unsupervised period 
for which there was no alternative, 
might have weighed down the mind of 
the little girl with fear-inspiring ad- 
monitions designed to limit her free- 
dom of movement. Only part of these 
admonitions would probably have been 
remembered by a child so full of zest 
for living through the long lonely 
mornings. The influences of the street 
and the neighborhood would have a 
better than even chance to be negative 
if not destructive of the child’s devel- 
oping personality. 

But neither of these grim alternatives 
really happened. Like all good teach- 
ers, Eugenie’s mother sought an en- 
vironment favorable to learning—an 
environment that would stimulate in- 
terest and arouse curiosity. As Eugenie 
Clark records so well in Lady with a 
Spear, the rich environment of the Old 
Aquarium helped her to develop an 
integrated personality. Through her 
childhood experience she was able to 
co-ordinate her goals into a consistent 
and well-balanced life pattern. 

In considering the physical setting 
for learning, school workers and com- 
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munity people alike are inclined to 
focus attention on the school building 
itself. This interest has led to many 
innovations in school buildings based 
on sound research in lighting, heating, 
acoustical treatment, provision for 
storage space. The intensive study of 
color has banished the “schoolroom 
brown” which was standard décor in 
the first part of the century. Research 
in school plant arrangement, site utili- 
zation, multipurpose rooms, self-con- 
tained classrooms, outdoor classroom 
areas, was quickly expressed in objec- 
tive form in the frantic effort of com- 
munities everywhere to meet the needs 
of an expanding school population. 


All these changes came about rapidly 
because avenues of communication pro- 
vided for a free flow of ideas among 
school architects. Professional maga- 
zines widely circulated among school 
administrators throughout the country 
promptly made available over-all plans 
of buildings showing the relationship 
of various units, detailed drawings of 
classrooms, lunchrooms, health units, 
administrative units, plans for site util- 
ization, pictures of partially-completed 
and completed construction. The cre- 
ative efforts of lay boards of education, 
professional school personnel and arch- 
itects were registered in these valuable 
descriptions of accomplishment. The 
Office of Education, state departments 
of education, professional organizations 
and leaders in school administration 
quickly drew together “best practices” 
in school construction and made them 
available in a creditable professional 
literature. Characteristic of this grow- 
ing body of published material is the 
recognition of the principle of design 
in relation to the growth needs of chil- 
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dren and youth and the objectives of 
an educational program planned to 
prepare for active participation in a 
complex democratic society. 


A Better Environment 


Many changes in lighting, heating, 
acoustics, floor covering, sanitary facil- 
ities, chalkboard, display areas have 
come in the past decade or two. Com- 
mercial companies, of necessity, have 
kept abreast of the findings of research 
and have even initiated research to 
improve their products. Equipment 
and materials have been produced 
which would stand the severe test of 
competition. No alert governing board 
of a school district working with the 
counsel of a competent school admin- 
istrator could go far wrong in setting 
up the specifications for materials and 
equipment for a modern school plant. 
Obsolete equipment is simply not avail- 
able on the market. 


To be sure, thousands of American 
school children are going to schools 
that are entirely inadequate to meet 
the demands of an educational pro- 
gram designed to promote child growth 
and development. No doubt drab, 
dreary, uninspiring classrooms are driv- 
ing many teachers out of the profession 
and are thus adding to the acute short- 
age of teachers, a problem which con- 
stitutes one of America’s most critical 
concerns. School districts are exerting 
tremendous effort to meet the needs 
due to rapid growth in population, 
but equally important are continuing 
studies directed toward modernizing 
the existing school plant. 


Recently, a leader in parent-teacher 
association work asked, “What do you 
think would be the most fruitful ac- 
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tivity in which a local parent-teacher 
association could engage?” The ques- 
tion is a provocative one. So frequently 
studies are undertaken by the local 
PTA which lead only to feelings of 
frustration. Here is a PTA undertak- 
ing a study of the causes of juvenile 
delinquency; in another community 
the group is studying what schools are 
doing for gifted children; another 
group is concerned with education for 
moral and spiritual values. All of these 
are important considerations and their 
study will without doubt generate im- 
portant ideas in the minds of the par- 
ticipants but they are unlikely to lead 
to any satisfying program of action. 


Many local PTA’s could study the 
problem, “Does the school environment 
in which our children are receiving 
their education provide for their best 
living and learning?” School people 
should not be afraid to tackle such a 
question with their PTA even though 
they know in advance that the answer 
on many issues involved will be nega- 
tive or unsatisfactory. Only by facing 
the needs of the school squarely are 
parents prepared to give intelligent 
support to questions involving bond 
issues and increased tax rates. 


School people have pursued a public 
relations program designed to reassure 
parents that all was well with the 
school. Schools dressed up bravely for 
Education Week and other occasions 
when they were “on parade” and con- 
cealed inadequacies of library, audio- 
visual equipment and material, play 
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facilities, school lunch service, and es- 
sential instructional equipment and 
supplies by just not mentioning these 
lacks. These occasions of public ob- 
servation were hardly over before teach- 
ers were deep in discussions of how 
improvements in the school environ- 
ment would pay great dividends in 
child behavior and growth. The more 
courageous spoke out frankly but with 
limited understanding in criticism of 
what they thought was the board’s 
neglect in maintenance and repair of 
buildings and parsimonious policies on 
essential instructional equipment and 
supplies. 


Purposes and Achievement 


The new words in public relations 
are involvement and _ participation. 
Forward-looking school systems are in- 
volving parents, teachers, children, so- 
cially minded citizens generally in the 
functional planning of school facilities. 
Why should parents not know the truth 
about facilities which have been long 
in use and are currently used by their 
children? Only the truth will set teach- 
ers free from the impossible task of 
providing a modern education in an 
outmoded, poorly equipped school 
plant in which the most meager of 
instructional supplies are provided. 

It is a futile business to make “‘the 
board” or “the superintendent” the 
scapegoat for conditions which are be- 
low reasonable standards. The schools 
belong to the people. The people will 
maintain the quality of schools they 
wish to maintain for their children. 
Schools will probably never be superior 
to the enlightenment of the broad 
community they serve. Although this 
is true, educational leadership in every 
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school should be guiding the neighbor- 
hood served to an understanding of 
what better schools can mean to 
children. 


Space does not permit spelling out 
in detail how the principal and teach- 
ers in a school can lift the sights of 
parents and other community members. 
It is evident, however, that school-by- 
school, parents and school workers 
should be in the process of arriving at 
a clearly stated answer to the question: 
What are the purposes of the educa- 
tional program for the children in this 
school? When a definite answer to this 
question is developed by parents and 
school people working together in the 
true meaning of an association of par- 
ents and teachers, then the group is 
ready to take a look at the school and 
attack the second question: Does this 
school provide the physical setting 
necessary to achieve these purposes? 

Then, every classroom can be criti- 
cally evaluated in terms of adequacy of 
size, lighting, heating and ventilation, 
sound control, storage space, floor cov- 
ering, decoration and color, furniture, 
equipment. The availability of a suf- 
ficient supply of books, audio-visual 
aids to instruction, playground space 
and equipment, lunchroom equipment 
and service, sanitary facilities can be 
studied objectively. 

A neighborhood group with a defi- 
nite understanding of the school’s needs 
is in a position to work co-operatively 
with other neighborhoods in the com- 
munity to develop practical plans for 
the improvement of the schools. In the 
process, parents come to a more realistic 
understanding of the wide variety ol 
activities the school provides to meet 
the needs of children at each maturity 
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level and the equipment and supplies 
which must be readily accessible to the 
teacher if these activities are to be car- 
ried on effectively in the school. 

Across the land, records of parents 
who have come together to improve the 
environment for their children are 
available. In one kindergarten play 
yard, the parents worked Saturday after 
Saturday to build a tree house in a 
spreading sycamore. Their reward is 
the unending joy of children who 
gravitate toward it for all types of 
activity. 

A considerable gap seems to exist 
between the provision of new buildings 
and the provision of adequately 
equipped classrooms in which teachers 
can carry on effective guidance of learn- 
ing activities. Enthusiasm and energy 
required to construct the new building 
do not always seem to be in sufficient 
supply to finish the job with well- 
equipped classrooms. Perhaps _ the 
financial effort to get the building 
leaves no margin to equip the building 
for the very purpose for which it was 
constructed. Economies at this critical 
point may defeat the major objective 
of all administrative effort; namely, the 
creation of an effective learning en- 
vironment. 

The Office of Education has rendered 
school systems throughout the country 
an outstanding service in the publica- 
tion of a special bulletin, titled Design- 
ing Elementary Classrooms,? which is 
available from the Superintendent ot 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for 35 


* Designing Elementary Classrooms, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington, 1953. 
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cents. This bulletin was produced by 
the joint effort of the School Housing 
Section and the Elementary Schools 
Section of the Division of State and 
Local School Systems. Because of the 
urgency of need for elementary school 
classrooms throughout the country, 
this bulletin was published first in a 
series in preparation on various ele- 
ments of school plants. 


The services of the two Sections are 
evident throughout the publication and 
illustrate a relationship which should 
be developed in every school system 
designing new school facilities. The 
material presented could well serve as 
a guide, however, to individual school 
administrators in considering the ade- 
quacy of equipment and supplies pro- 
vided to facilitate carrying on the de- 
sirable activities of an elementary 
school. The bulletin devotes almost 
half of its space to a description of 
typical activities, an illustration of each 
activity, and a list of equipment and 
supplies essential to carry them out in 
a school. These activities are based 
upon the growth characteristics of most 
children at the age levels served by the 
elementary school. The staff has given 
effective leadership in the development 
of concepts concerning a classroom 
which is healthful and safe, func- 
tionally designed, flexible, attractive 
and economical. 


Laboratories for Learning 


Many of our professional books for 
teachers far too casually dispose of this 
problem of providing the physical set- 
ting for learning. A recent book ad- 
vises the teacher to examine the class- 
room carefully and plan to make the 
best use possible of what he has. This 
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seems a bit of belaboring the obvious. 
The author goes on to advise the 
teacher not to blame the board of edu- 
cation or the superintendent or school 
architect for conditions which exist. 
This seems politic but not very helpful 
to the teacher who may have heard in 
his professional education that learn- 
ing results from the interaction of the 
learner with his environment. The 
teacher with ingenuity and great devo- 
tion may create an environment favor- 
able to learning by exploring the neigh- 
borhood for usable materials but per- 
haps his energy could be conserved for 
more important service to children if 
the necessary equipment and supplies 
were readily available for the teacher’s 
use, 


The director of curriculum in a small 
city system described a procedure which 
seemed promising. If every classroom 
is a laboratory for learning, the teacher 
should be assured that the necessary 
materials will be at hand. To utilize 
all the resources in the school system, 
committees were organized at each 
grade level from kindergarten through 
grade six. Each committee had, in its 
membership, teachers, principals, a rep- 
resentative of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, and a curriculum consultant 
from the central office. ‘The committees 
were asked to take as their assignment: 
What equipment and supplies should 
——— grade classrooms contain? What 
equipment and materials should be 
available to the teacher in the building 
or from a central depository? An entire 
year was devoted to a careful study by 
each committee. Equipment and sup- 
plies were evaluated. Books for chil- 
dren were read, films were viewed. To- 
ward the end of the year one classroom 
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at each grade level was equipped ac- 
cording to the committee’s recommend- 
ations and all teachers at that level were 
invited to attend a meeting in this class- 
room, at which time the recommenda- 
tions were thoroughly discussed. 


The committees recommended carts 
to facilitate school-wide use of audio- 
visual equipment, woodworking tools, 
science equipment, sewing equipment 
and cooking equipment. The commit- 
tees recommended the development of 
an instructional materials center hous- 
ing library, audio-visual materials and 
the portable equipment on carts, and 
further recommended that a full-time 
employee, preferably a teacher, be as- 
signed responsibility for the instruc- 
tional materials center and for helping 
teachers find all the resources available 
for any specific curriculum unit to be 
undertaken. Although the schools in 
this city seemed reasonably well 
equipped at the beginning of the in- 
tensive studies, it was evident that all 
of the recommendations could not be 
immediately financed. Committees were 
asked to assign a priority to each rec- 
ommendation with the assurance that 
the board and the superintendent 
would undertake to budget in such a 
way that the entire program would be 
in operation in three years. 

The success of the study not only as a 
means of improving the physical setting 
for learning, but as a significant tech- 
nique in continuous professional edu- 
cation of the school personnel led to the 
establishment of similar committees of 
junior and senior high school staffs. 
The elementary school committees were 
continued to evaluate the success of the 
innovations, to revise proposals in the 
light of new materials constantly being 
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made available, and to provide a chan- 
nel through which suggestions from 
other teachers could receive careful con- 
sideration. One teacher who had 
worked zealously on a committee said, 
“It doesn’t make much difference what 
you start to work on in education, you 
soon find yourself involved in the whole 
problem. In trying to find out what 
equipment and supplies would be of 
most help to a teacher and children in 
the fifth grade, I have had to think 
about the objectives of education, the 
characteristics of children ten and 
eleven years old, methods of teaching 
and methods of individual guidance.” 

In this school system as in many 
others, teachers were learning about the 
importance of creating an environment 
favorable to learning. But they were 
receiving the full support of under- 


standing colleagues who recognized 
that the creation of the physical setting 
for learning is a responsibility shared 
by teachers, administrators, curriculum 
and guidance specialists. The com- 
munity at large also has responsibility 
through its official representatives on 
the board of education and its unofficial 
representatives the parents of children 
enrolled in the schools. 

The past decades have witnessed 
great attention to the studies of the 
growth and development of children. 
The best records of optimum develop- 
ment come from situations which pro- 
vide an environment favorable to learn- 
ing. The good gardener makes the soil 
right and leaves the plant to grow with 
such protection, nurture and guidance 
as is necessary for it to reach full 
fruition. 


A Classroom for Living 


LUCY NULTON 


What teacher has not longed for a pleasanter, more effective class- 
room? This article suggests a practical, yet exciting, approach to 
improvement of the school setting for learning—and living. 


HAT can we do in a situation 
which is, in any way, poor for 
children? 

Know in what ways we would like 
it to be better and why we consider 
these ways better for children and 
learning. 

Make the most of what we have. 

Hold to the dream of what and why. 

Know where and how to seek help 
in making the most of what we now 
have and in achieving realization of the 
dream. 
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Each of these is a challenge! Each 
is exciting! Each is exploration! 

The room is small, dank and crowd- 
ed with dark desks or possibly dark 
tables and chairs. The woodwork may 
once have been varnished a glowing 


‘mahogany, but now it is encrusted with 


cracking or greasy dull brown paint of 
the cheapest kind. The floor reeks of 
generations of floor oil and dust down. 
(No child or teacher dare sit there. 
Be careful not to drop your handker- 
chief or a paper you want to keep 
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clean.) Walls are lined with black- 
boards high, wide, scratched and glar- 
ing with reflections. Were some of these 
reflections more distinct, less mingled, 
as they glare against our eyes, Charles 
Dickens, himself, would rise to cry out 
against them. 

There is nothing beautiful in the 
room. There is nothing alive in it ex- 
cept tired, dull, unhappy children. It 
is crowded, stifling, dark and smelly. 
There are windows on only one side 
of the room, largely above the chil- 
dren’s eyes, one door on the other side. 
Walls above and below the blackboard 
are hung with dust and scars. The walls 
are not all that bear scars; there are 
the spirits of the children—imagination 
snuffed out, resentment, mean words, 
harsh acts pressed in. 

Along the top of the blackboard, all 
around the room, small, pinched pages 
of tight little drawings and small, 
pinched pages of cramped little writing 
flutter, flutter, flutter. 


What Can We Do? 


What are the needs of the people 
who live here? How is this schoolroom 
to function in meeting these needs? 

They need to feel a sense of rightness 
and beauty about the world—their 
world; a sense of just enough relaxa- 
tion plus just enough stimulation to 
produce that balanced tension which 
creates. They need a sense of external 


and internal balance, stability and or- 


ganization which facilitates concentra- 
tion yet never becomes a fetish. 

They need elbow-room, space to 
move and work easily, space joyously to 
skip a bit when creation is achieved. 
Space to sit on the floor in a group 
and plan, dramatize or experiment. 
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Lucy Nulton is a teacher in the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Space now and then to lie on one’s 
tummy and read with heels kicking 
excitedly through climaxes of adven- 
ture. A little space here and there where 
one can slip away awhile to be with 
oneself, to work things out inside. 

They need color—raw color, brash 
color, vibrant color to splash in, mix 
and fling against paper, clay, black- 
board—while in the room, creating the 
atmosphere in which they breathe, they 
need subtle color, color harmony, color 
for the growing mood and tempo. 

They need aliveness—their own, ac- 
cepted and enjoyed—and other live 
things to watch, touch, caress and care 
for. It is poor space, indeed, which 
does not nurture liveness. 

They need to feel identity—this is 
my schoolroom-—our schoolroom— 
teacher's with us. And identity only 
comes for children, parents, teachers, 
community, as we do something about 
this place and share the doing. 


Beauty and Harmony 


This room? Obviously its worst points 
are lack of cleanliness, lack of space, 
lack of beauty and—can we say, “lack 
of things to do”? When so much needs 
to be done? 

We will scrub and clean—all of us, 
children, parents, teacher, neighbors 
and friends. But first we will get down 
that fluttering, distracting, gibberish 
along the blackboard. No human being 
can concentrate effectively or maintain 
inner balance with forty-seven pieces 
of paper hanging over his head all day 
long, even if they were not fluttering. 
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There, that is better! The place looks 
bigger, smells fresher for its cleanliness 
—though that floor will take many 
scrubbings and a thorough sanding. 

Now to bring in beauty, color har- 
mony, an atmosphere of repose and 
balance. 


But it is still so dark, so small! We 
will have to think carefully and sensi- 
tively of arrangement; consider all we 
use in relation to its value and to the 
whole room. Even then the room will 
still be small. This year we can’t push 
the walls out farther apart (but there’s 
a year coming when we willl!) so we 
shall be clever, inventive, ingenious -in 
creating illusions of space. 

Dark colors soak up the light, mak- 
ing walls and objects seem small. Dark 
colors are the small end of the tele- 
scope making everything look small, 
narrowed. Light, neutral colors or 
quiet pastels are spacious background 
colors. We must consider the psycho- 
logical effect of color and the room’s 
exposure. Reds, warm colors related to 
red, stimulate and excite. They may 
be challenging used in small amounts 
or blended and grayed. In pastel they 
may be good in a cold room. Blue and 
those colors related to blue are cool, 
restful, though in certain shades they 
may become depressing. Nature uses 
greens, light (very light) tans, and the 
blue of the sky where she exposes us 
to large expanses of color. 

Remembering these principles of 
color, we shall paint these walls so as 
to bring in more light, create a sense of 
more space, and cause a feeling of 
natural serenity, as well as make them 
clean. We will paint the woodwork 
with a flat, washable finish, also light 
and harmonious in color. 
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Who Will Paint? 


Where do we get the paint and the 
labor? Parents and community mem- 
bers are hungry to share in their 
schools. Ways and means are easily 
solved when dozens of minds get sym- 
pathetically at work on a problem. We 
can get the paint. There will be many 
who will willingly wield a brush. Chil- 
dren, themselves, can paint some items 
such as easels, shelves and occasional 
tables. They will learn much in the 
process as to choices, calculations, tech- 
niques and group living. 

The grouping of furniture into cen- 
ters arranged for use, in terms of rela- 
tive lighting needs and balanced in 
relation to the whole room, can create 
an illusion of space. 

There can be rhythm in such ar- 
rangement and rhythmic repetition of 
bits of color in various places in the 
room to tie the whole into a unity. 

Let’s avoid placing all large, heavy 
things on one side of the room. We 
don’t want to make the ship list! The 
same applies to blackboards. They 
dominate and over-weigh. 

We will get rid of so many black- 
boards. They also unbalance living and 
learning. If they can’t be removed, cover 
some with light, cream colored compo- 
sition board or light cloth tightly 
stretched which may serve as bulletin 
board. Or cloth can be tacked on old- 
fashioned curtain rollers so it can be 
rolled up or let down and this space 
can serve several purposes: blackboard, 
bulletin board, decorative area, projec- 
tion space, and others. Dedicate one 
large blackboard area to children’s 
drawing. Get bright, inch-in-diameter 
colored chalk and encourage the chil- 
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dren to use it. That blackboard will 
come alive! Older girls and boys can 
also use thick tempera paint on this 
board. 


Even bulletin board materials and 
decorative hangings may be so mount- 
ed and placed as to add harmony and 
spacious effect, make attention to im- 
portant points easy, and create bal- 
anced stability. When all bulletin 
board materials are mounted on a uni- 
form, neutral colored mount they may 
be used artistically in any combination 
without the total effect causing one’s 
eyes to jump and shift from point to 
point in confusion. If we wish to bring 
out a certain color in a picture or 
emphasize a certain brightness, the pic- 
ture can first be mounted against a nar- 
row border of that color then placed 
upon the larger neutral mount. This 
helps draw the eye directly to that color 
spot in the picture—it should be to the 
important central idea of the whole 
picture. Whereas, if we mount every 
picture on a different color, with no 
neutral, background mount, then place 
several of them on the same bulletin 
board, each bright mount yells for at- 
tention, the pictures, themselves, are 
overlooked, our eyes rush aimlessly 
from color to color, we feel crowded 
and rushed, and in the end we per- 
ceive only a confused and jittery blur 
from which we protect ourselves by 
growing shells of inattention and un- 
responsiveness. When the child is too 
sensitive to be able to grow this shell 
he rushes frantically about trying to 
get away, flailing out at whatever gets 
in his way, changing from occupation 
to occupation rapidly, not knowing 
what is the matter or what to do. 

This same artistic principle applies 
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to total room arrangement. Too much 
crowded haphazardly into a cluttered 
area and left that way for days on end, 
overstimulates, disperses attention, ex- 
hausts and finally dulls human sensi- 
tivity. 


Putting Space to Use 


We shall also use all our inventive- 
ness to put every inch of space to many 
uses. With cleverness and unafraid ex- 
ploring we can do this. 

We can build shelves which can be 
used on two sides. Some can be built 
like magazine shelves used in libraries, 
to hold books with bright covers look- 
ing out into the room expectantly 
beckoning. Backs of these shelves may 
be the other type of shelf to hold more 
books or materials or may be walled to 
create nook, beauty spot and bulletin 
area. 

We can further create retiring nooks, 
dress-up corners, back-stages for drama- 


tizations, walls for playhouses, or “hide- 


outs for the club” with screens of our 
own make and decoration. 


We can use halls to create bright, 
beauty areas, for experimenting groups, 
for museum shelves or cabinets, for 
lengthy spaces where two can practice 
reading loudly and clearly enough to 
satisfy the larger audience later. 

Too often we forget to expand our 
schoolroom space into the out-of-doors. 
Too often it is hard to get outdoors, 
but we can, nevertheless, make many 
rich uses of surrounding yards for 
learning. Every schoolroom group 
should have its own little plot of gar- 
den space, even though it lessens the 
“impressive,” unused front lawn and 
narrows the expanse of grass. In addi- 
tion to garden activities children may 
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build, paint, sketch, experiment, care 
for animals, sculpture snow, study snow 
crystals, write stories, dramatize and 
model clay while outdoors with sur- 
prising, delightful, healthy results in 
emotional growth as well as in other 
learnings. We do not have to remain 
prisoners within four walls. 

Inside, again, we can put extra draw- 
ers and shelves under all possible pieces 
of small furniture—occasional tables, 
clay and paint containers, etc. 

We can make footstools, hassocks, 
window seats, step stools, which are 
storage containers as well. They may 
also lift the child for a wider view, up 
to a level where he can look out the 
window and cease to feel quite so caged 
or they may help him reach higher on 
that too-high blackboard. Upholstery 
and decorator shops will be glad to 
give parents, teacher, children scraps 
and old sample books for such purposes. 
Parents happily help plan and recon- 
struct. 

We can make chests of varied sizes 
and capacities which may be placed 
at various points in the room or in 
the hall. We can contrive tables which 
can be nested when not in use. 

We can put all possible pieces of 
furniture on casters. The adventurous 
leader is not afraid of movement and 
change. We can explore, experiment, 
discover new areas in this way, too. We 


will try out varied arrangements to 
learn which ones function best to de- 
rive some freshening of interest when 
we need challenge, to help us all learn 
useful and artistic ways of arranging 
a living place. 

Finally, we will ruthlessly, but with 
sensitivity to human values, eliminate 
unwise extras, avoid hoarding of 
ephemeral things and discard the old, 
dusty, dead hold-overs which every 
teacher is so prone lovingly to cling to 
year after year. They are no longer valu- 
able when the living children connected 
with them have moved on. Discarding 
them leaves us space for new growth, 
room for new adventures and explora- 
tions with each year’s new crop of 
pioneers. 

Now take a glance at our schoolroom 
and eavesdrop on the two little boys 
who are happily, busily watering plants 
and dusting the cabinet by the door in 
the hall. “I think this is enough for 
out here,” says Jonny. “Now let’s go to 
work in the living room.” And both 
boys move in with amused giggles at 
Jonny’s slip of the tongue. 

“Schoolrooms,” says Marcelene Cox, 
“are like living rooms: you can tell the 
ones that are learned in.” + 


* Marcelene Cox, “Ask Any Woman,” Ladies 
Home Journal, February 1951. p. 94. Reprinted 
by special permission of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 
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Creating a Good Environment for Learning 


through ... Effective Use of Forces in 
Community and Society 


Learning is a product of many interrelationships; children and 
schools exist within a social setting. Although a teacher may create 
a beautiful physical environment and bring understanding and 
skills to the classroom, the children’s learning is conditioned as 
much, or more, by the world outside the four walls of the classroom 
as by that within. Society exerts an invisible but powerful influence 
which determines the response of children to learning and affects 
the quality of life within the school. Social realities come to school 
with the children, the teacher, the administrator and the supervisor. 
(From Creating a Good Environment for Learning, 1954 ASCD 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1954. p. 150.) 
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Issues in 


School—Community Relations 


ROMA GANS 


This article defines some of the basic issues in the cooperation of 


schools with other community agencies. 


HE FORTHRIGHT efforts of edu- 

cators in probing the innumerable 
facets of school-community relation- 
ships in order to protect and improve 
the right of children and youth to good 
education are most heartening. The 
earlier stages of school-community rela- 
tionships which can be characterized by 
such slogans as “Selling the schools to 
the public,” “Keeping the public in- 
formed,” and “Bringing the public in” 
ended in disillusionment, as ballyhoo 
ventures often do, for educator and 
public. Misunderstandings, attacks, 
half-hearted participation and apathy 
remain and in some cases seem to be on 
the increase. ‘Therefore, the sober, 
more sincere and serious approach to 
understanding the building of construc- 
tive and protective ties between school, 
community and society in general is 
timely and encouraging. 


Progress resulting from this more 
basic method may be slow and uneven 
because, as any cursory analysis will 
reveal, the undertaking is full of issues 
of huge scope and weighty conse- 
quences. Probably no snap answers 
or sure-fire methods will be found. 

Our concern for achieving fine work- 
ing relationships among school person- 
nel and public stems from two consid- 


Roma Gans is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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erations. First we realize that the 
primary institution in American society 
is the family. How parents, or guard- 
ians who are parent substitutes feel 
about the child’s education is of utmost 
concern to them, to us as educators and 
to the child because he becomes affected 
by the attitudes of adults. How to de- 
velop school-community contacts that 
create and maintain parental confi- 
dence is therefore essential. Second, the 
school is one of many community agen- 
cies touching the lives of the commu- 
nity citizens. We are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of 
a wholesome community atmosphere, 
one in which the main forces at work 
are for the good of the community. We 
also are aware of situations where the 
whole community is charged with dis- 
cord and distrust. As we ask ourselves 
how to develop effective school-commu- 
nity relationships these two _ basic 
points need to be kept in mind. 


Let us look at some of the questions 
which arise as soon as one begins to 
examine the important matter of how 
to improve relationships between com- 
munity and school. 


¢ Are we as educators clear as to 
what our purposes of education are? 
or should be? We have spent the past 
several decades responding to all man- 
ner of pressures and adding to the 
school’s responsibilities. Have we taken 
on some duties which belong to the 
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family in matters of health, recreation 
and guidance? Are we expanding our 
program to include services to children 
and youth which more appropriately 
belong to the field of welfare? Have 
we become promoters? True we have 
aided worthy enterprises, such as Junior 
Red Cross, but the question remains, 
is this the school’s appropriate function? 


Some critics already have accused 
us of parking, or of short-changing our 
educational work for matters inappro- 
priate to education. Among these 
critics are some whose insight and 
critical ability we can draw upon for 
assistance as we examine this question. 


¢ This first set of questions presup- 
poses other questions, namely, do we 
enter upon our inquiry with the as- 
sumption that we may find it necessary 
to reconstruct our outlook and subse- 
quently the school’s program in light of 
clarified understandings? And are we 
considering how to work with individ- 
uals and groups of the community so 
that they modify their views and prac- 
tices in light of their increased under- 
standing of the school’s effort? Such 
considerations are essential to honest 
cooperative efforts. 

e Are we ready to wrestle with the 
difficulties that we face in communities 
with sharp cleavages about the purposes 
of education? For example, will we 
face the problem of compromise? When 
is compromise acceptable? When is it 
a negation of our professional integrity? 
Many problems of curriculum content, 
textbook and library-book selection, 
and pupil placement may be dealt with 
judiciously or unwisely, honestly or dis- 
honestly depending upon our abilities 
to face and work constructively with 
divergent views. 
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e As we study the fact of conflict in 
values in community life are we ready 
also to study the effect of such conflicts 
upon children and youth so that we 
may more adequately help them to grow 
in understanding rather than permit 
them to drift and to become more 
confused? This question is interwoven 
in the three foregoing queries. In light 
of increased reality coming from our 
deeper understanding of community 
attitudes and values we will understand 
more fully what ideas and attitudes, 
understandings and misunderstandings 
youngsters are acquiring. 


No one today assumes that the school 


can seal itself off from community in- 
fluences, but a careful study of how to 


educate children and youth in the light 
of a clearer conception of these influ- 
ences remains as one of the continuing 
responsibilities of the educator. It is 
the respect for this need which chal- 
lenges anyone who is a thinking teacher, 
administrator or curriculum specialist 
to seek eagerly to develop constructive 
school-community understandings and 
contacts. 

e As we recognize and meet diver- 
gent views, how can we develop com- 
mon values which help a community 
including the school to work for the 
common good and in so doing to 
achieve a real sense of community? In 
recent years much concern has been 
expressed over practices that are divi- 
sive. Is it possible that some trends 
in school and community practices 
have led us into the partitioned state 
which many localities now reveal? Can 
we as educators so engage in school- 
community work as to build on the 
part of adults and pupils a stronger 
sense of community and a deeper under- 
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standing of how to work toward a 
common good? This question is basic 
to the development of citizens in our 
democracy. Counts in Education and 
American Civilization shows the rela- 
tionship between this regard for the 
importance of common values and pur- 
poses and education’s future. “That 
the values of democracy must be pro- 
foundly different from those of despot- 
ism is of course not debatable. But 
that a society of free men has no com- 
mon values of its own and must there- 
fore be equally hospitable to all values 
is the sure road to suicide. Only when 
our democracy has confronted this ques- 
tion profoundly and positively will our 
education be able to rise to its full 
stature.” 1 

e Are we aware of the fact that to- 
day’s public includes persons and 
groups highly informed about guiding 
children and youth, about their edu- 
cation needs and about the function 
of the school? Many professional and 
non-professional community members 
face the problems of education with us 
on an eye-to-eye level. Formerly, the 
educator was assumed to be the “an- 
swer man.” Remnants of this attitude 
still persist in our language. We “en- 
lighten the public,” “we educate par- 
ents,” we “inform the lay members of 
our community.” 


Many issues and problems which are 
common on today’s education front re- 
quire the efforts of members of other 
professions working with us for a joint 
solution. For example, many prob- 
lems in censorship demand the assist- 
ance of lawyers for their analysis and 


: George S. Counts, Education and American 
Civilization, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1952. p. 298. 
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solution. Journalists and librarians are 
often deeply concerned and eager to 
share in meeting such problems and to 
participate in policy making in regard 
to them. So with many other prob- 
lems. Inter-disciplinary efforts, as re- 
vealed by the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
are essential in these days of complex 
problems for advancing the good of 
children and youth. 


® What assistance can we muster to 
meet those issues that arise from the 
emotional disquiet of one person? One 
upset person can spearhead an attack 
on the school’s method of teaching 
handwriting, or on the content of a 
library text, or on established practices 
in guidance. What are some promis- 
ing efforts which may reduce the stress 
such a person feels? 


We in the United States have made 
rapid strides in many ways in the past 
decade. We must now face even more 
directly such fundamental issues as 
segregation, slum clearance, population 
mobility, school transportation and 
many questions related to religion. We 
are suddenly finding ourselves self con- 
scious, experiencing as do the sociol- 
ogists a more complete awareness of 
community life in these times. ‘This 
state of affairs is full of opportunities 
for professional growth. We may be- 
come aware of never-before-recognized 
shortages and new-found essential 
strengths. - Effective school-community 
relationships can in the long run help 
strengthen child-family ties and help 
weld the wide diversities of our citizens 
into a wholesome community, each liv- 
ing honestly with himself while work- 
ing with others to achieve common 
goals. 
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WONDER museum directors 
grow old young. These unsched- 

uled groups—they are the bane of ex- 

istence to most museum personnel.” 

“Why, I had a teacher this year who 
deposited her kids at the entrance and 
announced “They’re yours, I hope you 
can do something with them, I can’t!’ 
and she went to the bus to wait until 
the tour was over.” 

“That’s nothing. I had one who 
turned a whole class over to the guide 
and dashed off to the beauty parlor to 
have her hair set.” 

“Or they come to us late in the after- 
noon after visiting two other museums 
so worn out that the children are im- 
possible to manage, to say nothing 
about their learning anything.” 

“I have had teachers say, ‘I don’t 
know why we are here except that the 
principal thought the class ought to 
see the museum.’ ” 

The above comments were made by 
museum directors and curators at “The 
School and the Museum” section of the 
Seminars on American Culture held at 


800 


for Better Use of 


Museum Resources 


WILLIS P. PORTER 


Students preparing to teach can 
gain rich insights into learning as 
they plan for more intelligent use 
of the resources available in their 


region or locality. 


Cooperstown, New York, during the 
past summer. It is difficult for one who 
carries considerable responsibility for 
the preparation of future teachers for 
the schools of New York to listen to 
such criticism. Fortunately, this adverse 
criticism was somewhat balanced by 
other comments, such as these: 
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“What a joy it is to work with a 
teacher who has made arrangements far 
in advance and has given us an oppor- 
tunity to help with the planning for 
the trip!” 

“We can always tell when the young- 
sters get off the bus whether or not 
they have had preparation. And what a 
difference that preparation makes!” 

“We do our best job only when teach- 
ers give us an opportunity to work with 
them.” 

The first set of comments represents 
a serious indictment of our profession. 
That some members would show so 
little consideration for the people who 
serve them through museum resources 
is incomprehensible. Yet it occurs fre- 
quently enough in some communities 
to represent a serious problem. This 
disregard for the simplest courtesies is 
even worse when lack of consideration 
for museum personnel interferes with 
their providing the best kind of service 
to those teachers and those children 
who have planned and worked closely 
with the museum staff to get the most 
out of their day at the museum. 

At the Farmers Museum in Coopers- 
town, four full-time guides can handle 
twelve groups in one day quite com- 
fortably; but only if the arrival time of 
the groups has been properly sched- 
uled in advance. 


Careful Preparation Needed 


Frequently a prearranged schedule 
will be so completely disrupted by 
arrival of unannounced groups that 
guides go without their lunches; a 
group of 30 to 40 children, which is 
considered maximum for effective han- 
dling, has to be increased to over 100; 
or some sections have to be hurried 
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through or must be bypassed entirely. 

Even more disturbing than the lack 
of courtesy to museum personnel and 
the interference with experiences 
planned by foresighted teachers is what 
such lack of consideration reveals about 
the way many teachers view the role of 
teaching in the modern school. One 
might hazard a guess that many of these 
teachers have been impressed with the 
need to be modern or progressive and 
have learned that the field trip is an 
important means of providing educa- 
tional experiences. Obviously, however, 
many other teachers have given little 
thought to the educational implications 
of such trips or to the need for justify- 
ing, on an educational basis, the time 
consumed by their students on such 
trips. 

Only when teachers become truly pro- 
fessional and see the importance of 
careful preparation for such excursions 
away from school are we likely to have 
local or state museum resources used in 
ways that will supplement and reinforce 
the regular day-to-day instructional 
work of the school. In many localities 
museum directors and other staff mem- 
bers are willing and eager to spend 
much time and effort in helping teach- 
ers learn how to use museum resources 
to best advantage. The teaching profes- 
tion itself should make greater effort 
in this direction. 

Many criticisms of current use of 
museum resources were voiced during 


Willis P. Porter was formerly director of 
elementary education, State University 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 
Dr. Porter is now a specialist in teacher 
education for the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, the United States Operations 
Mission to Thailand. 
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the seminars held at Cooperstown. 
However, knowledge that at the State 
University Teachers College at One- 
onta, New York, considerable effort is 
now being made to insure that prospec- 
tive teachers will have had experience 
with field trips and knowledge of re- 
sources outside the school and how to 
use them effectively, tended to offset 
many of these criticisms. The con- 
tinued interest and cooperative support 
of Dr. Carl Guthe and his staff at the 
New York State Museum in Albany and 
of Dr. Louis Jones and his staff at the 
New York State Historical Association 
at Cooperstown have been invaluable 
in assisting the college staff and pro- 
spective teachers at Oneonta in gaining 
insights into effective ways of using 
museum resources. 

Students at Oneonta have many op- 
portunities to become acquainted with 
the various agencies and resources out- 
side the school that can be used to 
supplement the school’s on-going pro- 
gram. Perhaps more important are the 
firsthand experiences they have in 
planning for and assisting a group of 
children in taking a field trip. As an 
example: whenever a trip to a museum 
is planned for and with a group of 
children, a conscientious attempt is 
made to involve as many students as 
possible in one or more of the steps 
from the first planning with the 
museum personnel, the preparation and 
planning with the children, the trip 
itself and the evaluation and follow-up 
of the trip after the group has re- 
turned to school. It is not unusual to 
have as many as twenty-five sophomores, 
juniors and seniors in some way in- 
volved in the planning and carrying 
out of one such trip. Usually only the 
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two students assigned to the class for 
student teaching at the time are able 
to experience all the steps in the pro- 
cedure followed. They play an im- 
portant part in filling in the gaps for 
the others and in giving them prep- 
aration for what they may look for- 
ward to during their student teaching 
period. 

Perhaps the most pertinent ex- 
perience relating to museums is that 
engaged in by a relatively small group 
of students, the results of which extend 
to a large portion of the juniors and 
seniors. As part of their student teach- 
ing assignment, students spend the 
better part of a week living in a small 
community and exploring ways in 
which that community is organized to 
meet its essential needs. During the 
past two years, two groups of eight to 
fifteen students each have been chosen 
to spend their time at the New York 
State Historical Association Museums in 
Cooperstown instead of in a com- 
munity study. These students with two 
or more staff members together did the 
preliminary planning. They lived in 
Cooperstown for the four or five day 
period and evaluated and summarized 
their experiences and reported these to 
their peers. 

Under the guidance of staff members, 
the initial planning for the experience 
is of a kind and quality which will 
benefit the future teachers as they later 
go out to work with children. Several 
weeks before the actual trip the staff 
and several students visit the museum 
to do preliminary planning with the 
museum personnel. The date for the 
study is settled at that time. The gen- 


eral purposes of the study are agreed> 
upon and specific ways in which the} 
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college and museum staff will work 
together with the students are deter- 
mined, The students are given a quick 
overview of the facilities so they may 
help the remainder of the group be- 
come acquainted with the resources 
available for their use and the kind 
of preparation they need to get the 
most out of the study. Arrangements 
for living in Cooperstown during these 
days are also completed. 


What Are the Purposes? 

On May 16, 1953 the group held a 
Saturday morning conference to out- 
line the purposes of the study.1 The 
following Saturday the group selected 
to do the initial planning left the col- 
lege at 8:00 A.M. and spent the fore- 
noon getting an overview of the re- 
sources. This included a guided tour 
of the Farmer’s Museum; a brief visit 
to the Village Cross Roads, which is a 
part of the Farmer’s Museum; obser- 


_ vation of children in the museum and 
_ aconference with a museum staff mem- 


1 Summaries were prepared under the direc- 
tion of Miss Evelyn Hodgdon, Miss Julia 
Morey and Mrs. Milon Bundy of the State 


ber on the services which the museum 
offers to schools. 

On May 27 the total group met to 
view slides made by the group of the 
previous year, defined the individual 
projects to be undertaken and com- 
pleted arrangements for transportation. 

The purposes cooperatively deter- 
mined by the group were stated as 
follows: 

1. To see interesting things in the 
museum. 

2. To observe guides’ techniques in 
teaching. 

3. To discover kinds of material 
available to children and teachers. 

4. To observe at what age children 
most enjoy the museum. 

5. To discover how the college should 
be using the museum resources in its 
curriculum. 

6. To discover the teacher’s role 
during the guided tour. 

Each student selected two projects 
for individual study. 

Early on May 29 the group members 
left Oneonta for Cooperstown. For the 
next four days they worked from early 
morning until late at night in group 
discussions and group conferences, on 
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individual investigations, in pooling 
sessions, and in reporting sessions. They 
later described this as perhaps one of 
the most significant professional ex- 
periences of their four years of prep- 


aration. The morale of the group 
remained at a high level throughout. 
“Each student worked hard and _ be- 
came very enthusiastic about the learn- 
ings involved.” 


Evaluation 


It is impossible to measure the real 
values of an experience such as this— 
the values which find expression in 
individual feelings, attitudes and be- 
havior. Students’ verbal reactions, how- 
ever, serve as clues to these deeper 
values. These verbal reactions fall into 
these areas— (1) general education about 
the age of homespun (2) information 
and techniques for the use of the muse- 
um in teaching, and (3) the values 
from the group experience. 


“One of the most significant learn- 
ings was to be found in the realization 
of the wealth of material the museum 
has to offer and the availability of this 
authentic material to anyone with the 
techniques to use it. 

“The students came to see the muse- 
um as a significant instrument of learn- 
ing and observed the basic techniques 
in conducting a group of children in 
the use of such a resource. Some ex- 
pressed confidence in learning to use 
any community resource for teaching 
purposes. Some mentioned an increased 
ability to select what to see for children 
of certain ages and to realize what 
children themselves enjoy.” The fol- 
lowing notes indicate that all were 
conscious of the importance of knowing 
what the museum has to offer and the 
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need for careful preparation and plan- 
ning by the children and_ teacher. 
“Acquaintance brings freedom of use.” 


(How important it is for beginning | 
teachers to recognize the need for — 
knowing this if they are to help chil- © 


dren value intelligently.) “We learned 
to recreate the past in a vital way.” 


“Our appreciation and enthusiasm will | 


carry over to the children.” (When 


teachers know and are enthusiastic | 


about what they know and what they 
teach, children’s learning is likely to 


be enhanced.) ‘The teacher and the 


museum guide are jointly responsible 


for the children while they are in the | 


museum.” 


“Great satisfaction was expressed at | 
the quality of the group experience. | 


The fact that each individual accepted 
his responsibility to make the group a 


Yc 
lu: 


success made it a stimulating time for | 
all. The wholehearted cooperation of | 


the museum staff from the director to 
each of the guides, the friendliness and 


easy acceptance of each member of 


the group, the informal setting and) 
friendly atmosphere contributed to the| 
group feeling.” “They seemed to like} 


having us around.” “They seemed to 
want to help us.” “We worked closely 
together.” 


The professional values gained by 


the students were well expressed in af 


sheet entitled, “Summary of Discussion 
on Using the Museum as a Curriculum 
Resource in the Elementary School.’ 


This summary suggested: 


1. Use the museum when its ref 
sources can help solve the problems} 


on which the children are working. 


2. The frequency of using the muse 
um with the same group of children 
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depends somewhat on the distance from 
the school. 

3. When the teacher has a good 
knowledge of the resources of the 
museum he can more effectively use 
them. 

4. Resources in the museum lend 
themselves to use at all age levels of 
elementary school children. In the New 
York State elementary school curricu- 
lum in social studies, the content of 
erades four and seven is such that the 
museum is an especially rich instruc- 


tional resource. 


5. The experience of visiting the 
museum is good for very young chil- 
dren, grades one through three, only 
when the distance is short and very 
few centers are studied. 


6. Class trips to the museum should 
be planned and conducted as study 
trips; they should not be thought of 
as class excursions or picnics. 


This cooperative enterprise has been 
found extremely worth while in pre- 
paring future teachers for more intelli- 
gent use of field trips and museums. 
The author has heard Dr. Jones, in 
speaking to three different groups, 
make this statement: “Over the years 
in working with the children and the 
staff members of the Bugbee School and 
with the Oneonta Teachers College 
students who accompany them, we have 
learned more about how to use our 
museum resources for educational pur- 
poses than we have learned in any other 
way. 


National Training Laboratory in Group Development 


BASED upon eight years of pioneering 
research and experience in the rela- 
tively new field of training leaders in 
the skills and understandings necessary 


_ for developing effective groups, the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group 


Development will hold its usual three- 
week summer laboratory session at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. The 


| dates will be June 20 through July 10. 


Approximately 125 applicants will 


_ be accepted for this session. Persons in- 


volved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or 


leadership capacity in any field are in- 
_ vited to apply. 


The purpose of the training program 


_ is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the 


existence and nature of the dynamic 


_ forces operating in the small group and 


to help them gain skill in operating 
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more effectively in such a group. The 
training program is organized so that 
each trainee group of 15-20 persons is 
enabled to use its own experience as a 
laboratory example of group develop- 
ment. Group skills of analysis and 
leadership are practiced through the 
use of role-playing and observer tech- 
niques. Concentrated clinics give train- 
ing in the skills of the consultant and 
the trainer in human relations skills. 
There is also opportunity to explore 
the role of the group in the larger 
social environment in which it exists. 
A major portion of the last week of the 
Laboratory is spent in specific planning 
and practicing application of Labora- 
tory learnings to back-home jobs. 

For further information, write to the 
NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Creating a Good Environment for Learning 


through ... Cooperation Within the 
Professional Staff 


The task of creating a good learning environment is a continuous 

one. It is never possible to sit back with a sigh of relief and say, 

“There now, that’s done.” This task is never done! The learn- 

ing environment must respond to changes in the ideas, interests 

and readiness of the people who are a part of it. For this reason, 

the emphasis on creating a learning environment is an emphasis 

on in-service programs—programs of evaluation and enrichment, 

of examination of the environment, and of exploration as to ways 

in which it can be enriched. . . . Supervisory and administrative 

groups arrange for teachers to share ideas and help them to ex- 

amine, without fear, their attitudes and their practices. Work- 

shops, study groups or regular teachers meetings planned for 

evaluation of practices and programs are effective in accomplishing 

this. (From Creating a Good Environment for Learning, 1954 

; ASCD Yearbook, Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1954. p. 
4 184-185.) 
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Where Does Cooperation Start? 


KIMBALL WILES 


Cooperation within a professional staff is improved most effectively, 
this article contends, as each member gains better understanding of 
his feelings about himself and about others, and attains a clearer 
concept of how a group should operate. 


— cooperation within the 
professional staff involves three prob- 
lems: one’s feelings about himself; one’s 
feelings about others; and one’s concept 
of the way a group should operate. 


Accepting Self 

Let’s look first at our feelings about 
ourselves. What do we want for our- 
selves from the work situations in 
which we participate? Do we want def- 
erence or special status? Do we want 
others to always agree with us? Do we 
want the center of the stage and to 
eliminate those who threaten us in 
attaining that position? Do we want to 
win any dispute or issue that arises? 
Do we want to get ahead of other 
people? All of these feelings operate to 
prevent our cooperating effectively with 
other people. They increase our own 
insecurity and prevent our developing 
empathy for others. 

Are we insecure because of lack of 
ability or training or because we have 
achieved our present position through 
political preferment? If so, we are con- 
stantly on guard to see that others do 
not discover our weaknesses. It pre- 
vents us from thinking with others, 
from being in a position in which we 
may examine our uncertainties with 
others and obtain help from them. 

Are we possessive? Do we insist on 
receiving credit for any idea that we 
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Do we want to take 
over plans and programs that have been 
developed by others? Such possessive 
feelings prevent us from being accepted 
by others and decrease our enjoyment 
of the working situation in which we 
find ourselves. 

If we find any of these feelings in our 
examination of ourselves, and we all 
have them in varying degrees, what 
can we do about them? How can we 
become more effective workers for 
better learning situations for children? 

We must first of all know what we 
believe and what we want to become. 
By study of the research that is rapidly 
becoming available concerning leader- 
ship, human relations and group oper- 
ation, we can secure more evidence on 
which to base our beliefs about the 
kind of person we would like to be. 

Secondly, we can engage in a con- 
stant process of self evaluation. We 
can formulate a set of criteria to apply 
to our own behavior based on the be- 
liefs that we have about the kind of 
person that we want to become. We 
can be scrupulously honest with our- 
selves, recognizing shortcomings as the 
areas in which we need to work rather 


have advanced? 


Kimball Wiles is professor of education and 
is chairman, Division of Sec Educa- 
tion, College of Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 
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than as phases of our personality which 
we ignore. We can begin to try out 
new procedures and evaluate the re- 
sults in terms of the reactions of others. 
In groups studying educational leader- 
ship with which I have been working I 
have seen individuals, who found them- 
selves rejected by the members of 
groups in which they participated, so 
change their pattern of behavior in a 
four month period that they became 
accepted. While it is true that they 
may not have made changes in their 
personality which would carry through 
to all situations, they did become suf- 
ficiently conscious of the results of their 
behavior to develop a pattern of par- 
ticipation which increased their ef- 
fectiveness in those groups. 


Accepting Others 


Let’s turn to our feelings about 
others. 

Do we feel that we are better than 
they; inferior to them; must compete 
with them; must win in order to get 
recognition, salary increase and pro- 
motion; should try to please them; are 
fearful of their power; must be on 
guard against them; have more in- 
tegrity than they? 

To improve our relationships with 
others it is necessary for us to seek 
empathy, to recognize that the first task 
in working with other people is to get 
to understand them, to know their 
purposes and to discover the reasons 
why they act as they do. We accept 
their purposes as legitimate and de- 
sirable for them. We recognize that 
they too seek better learning situations 
for boys and girls even though their 
experiences have led them to other 
conclusions as to ways this end may 
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be achieved. We take the time that 


is necessary to sit with them, to get to | 


know them. We place our emphasis 
on discovering the purposes and plans 
that we have in common and seek 
agreements as to the things that we 
can do together. We recognize dif- 
ferences as the areas through which 


both of us may grow through inter- 


action or joint planning and experi- 
mentation. 

To be secure in our relationships with 
others we operate on the assumption 
that we are expendable. We don’t at- 
tempt to conceal our true feelings or 
fail to back the proper idea at the 
proper time. We make clear our be- 
liefs and our uncertainties. 

If we pretend that we are something 
we are not and attempt to operate in 
terms of someone else’s expectation, we 
place ourselves in jeopardy. We put 
ourselves in the position of constantly 
attempting to guess what is the ap- 
propriate behavior in the situation, 
and as a result we develop increasing 
insecurity, which decreases the con- 
tribution that we can make. We run 
the risk of becoming so devious that 
we don’t know for sure what we are or 
what we believe. 

We are in a position to exert leader- 
ship in a situation as we accept our- 
selves and our own beliefs, work in 
terms of these, and accept the con- 
sequences of our beliefs and actions. 

The problem for each of us is to 
understand and accept the worth of 
others without feeling it is necessary 
to compete, crush or copy. 


Working in a Group 
Finally, let’s examine our role in a 


group. 
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even group 
_ through the interplay of expectations. 
- But we need a starting point. 


Each group is different but all have 
common problems of leadership, co- 
ordination, communication and the use 
of authority. 

As we become a part of a group our 
first job is to discover our role. What 
do we expect of the group? What do 


_ its members expect of us? We know 
_ that our role will be constantly chang- 


ing, that groups are dynamic, that roles 
structure emerge 


Leadership 


What does the group believe about 
leadership? Does it believe that the 
leader is a superior person? Does it be- 


lieve that leadership is associated with 
status position? 


Cooperation is promoted, it seems 
to me, when group members recognize 
that leadership is any contribution of 
an individual to the formulation and 


execution of group purposes. Any in- 
dividual, status leader or otherwise, 


may exercise leadership in a group 


through the contribution of ideas, 


emotions or skills. We promote co- 

operation by working for this idea. 
Loyalty ceases to be loyalty to per- 

sons; it becomes loyalty to ideas. A 


‘person is loyal to the best that he 


knows, and he works with others to 


promote the fulfilment of the best that 


he knows. Superintendents, super- 
visors, teachers and pupils move away 
from a concept of loyalty in which they 


expect others to be loyal to them. All 
want their ideas and recommendations 
to be subjected to the same scrutiny as 
that given the ideas of others. 


Cooperation ceases to mean coopera- 
tion with the ideas of the official leader. 
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Instead, it means willingness to co- 
operate in the formation of purposes 
and the carrying out of agreements. 


Coordination 


One of the difficulties in living to- 
gether is lack of clarity concerning the 
roles that various people will perform. 

How is the group coordinated? Does 
the official leader tell each what his 
role is and insist that all be responsible 
to him? Coordination can be achieved 
this way, but cooperation may not re- 
sult. 

Cooperative coordination is obtained 
by thinking through implementation 
at the time policy is formulated. 

During decision-making there is also 
discussion of how the decision will be 
implemented; the persons who will be 
responsible for carrying out the de- 
cision talk through with all those who 
participate in making it the role that 
each will perform. The various roles 
are described definitely enough so that 
different individuals in a situation have 
the same expectations as to roles and 
responsibilities. Further definition of 
the role for the individual emerges as 
additional responsibilities are allocated 
to him. 


Communication 


Another problem of group living is 
that of communication. Each _indi- 
vidual, if he is to feel responsible for 
the work of the group, must have a 
way for getting his ideas considered. 
As members of a group striving to pro- 
mote cooperation, we assume respon- 
sibility for helping individuals hear 
each other. We encourage getting to- 
gether frequently enough to help in- 
dividuals in the group know the pur- 
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poses and feelings of other members of 
the group. 


Authority 


Probably the most confusing prob- 
lem in promoting cooperation is the 
exercise of authority. Who has au- 
thority in the group? How shall author- 
ity be used? 

As a group is organized, authority 
for forming and executing policy is 
placed in the hands of the status 
leader. If it is an informal group that 
elects its leader, the person chosen has 
authority given him by the group until 
it selects a new official leader or the 
group dissolves. If a group is a legal in- 
stitution created by the government, 
as is the public school, legal authority 
rests in the hands of the designated 
administrator. In either case, the offi- 
cial leader may exercise the authority 
residing in his office in the way that he 
believes will most effectively release the 
creative potential of the people work- 
ing with him. 

Authority that is shared is the most 
effective way of promoting coopera- 
tion. Shared authority means that the 
person who has been granted the offi- 
cial authority, by the group or by some 
outside agency, shares the decisions that 
fall within his authority. 

Actually, the sharing of authority 
is the only device that a democratic 
leader has for control of a group. If 
he operates in an authoritarian way he 
can control the group by force or by 
taking away privileges. If he does not 
use his authority the group may dis- 
integrate. 

Individuals come together because 
they have common purposes and com- 


mon interests. When these no longer 
exist and individuals begin to see their 
vested interest will be infringed upon 
by the decisions of the group, they with- 
draw and form a new group unless 
there is the authority to hold the group 
together. If the group is willing to live 
by agreements reached, the decision- 


making process becomes the control — 


and authority is spread throughout the 
group. All become responsible for the 
decision and for its enforcement. 

But shared authority is contingent 
on the good faith of the members of 
the group. Unless individuals are will- 
ing to live up to agreement, the official 
leader has the responsibility to enforce 
the decisions of the group. He cannot 
avoid it. 

For effective group operation the 
official leader must take the steps that: 
make clear his willingness to share au- 


thority; keep the lines of communica- | 


tion open so that all who wish may 
participate in the formulating of 


policies which he has the authority to} | 
make; but he must also assume the re- | 


sponsibility for exercising the author- 
ity which forces individual members to 
live up to group agreements. In any 
case, he will continue to believe in 
people and work for shared responsibil: 


ity. 


Other members of the group must > 


constantly evaluate their feelings about 


themselves and others; be willing tof 


identify problems and seek solutions 
with others; abide by decisions reached; 
and encourage the official leader to 
constantly increase the areas of shared 
decision. 

Cooperation is a two-way street, but 
it starts at home. 
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How Are Your 


New Teachers Doing Now? 


WILLARD ABRAHAM 


A continuing responsibility of our profession is treated in this article 


—that of assisting and sustaining the new teacher in her critical first 


year in the classroom. Positive suggestions are given for meeting 


this need. 


AY THE start of each school year 
there is a rash of articles in the 
professional magazines about the ad- 


_ justment of the new teacher who is, at 


the same time, given a friendly send-off 


into her first teaching experiences. But 


what happens when the orientation 
week is over and summer vacations are 
no longer the subject of countless dreary 
homework assignments? She is cer- 


tainly still “green” on many of the 


procedures, relationships and materials 


_of her profession; but who is now tak- 


ing the responsibility for seeing that 


frustrations do not accumulate and 


that her teaching career doesn’t begin 
—and end—with this first difficult year? 
Although some schools and systems have 
well-planned in-service training pro- 


-| grams for their newcomers, perhaps 


they are not evaluated and revised fre- 
quently enough to see whether they 


'meet the ever-changing needs of the 


beginning teacher. 

Let’s look in on her now that she is 
well into her first year. Maybe by this 
time the glow has begun to wear off a 
bit, and she has to have help in recog- 
nizing that thousands of others have 
problems similiar to those she is facing. 


Willard Abraham is professor of education, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 
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Let’s observe more than the teacher 
herself, the setting in which she is work- 
ing, and realize that if we don’t do 
something right now to satisfy her needs 
she may not be around next year at this 
time! By then she may be selling stock- 
ings, running a motel or pounding a 
typewriter in some office, and glad to 
be away from the children, their par- 
ents and the other teachers. 


From Theory to Practice 


During that vital first year she is con- 
fronted, among many other situations, 
by the apparent conflict between what 
she has learned and what she now ob- 
serves. Some experienced teachers are 
always eager to capitalize on this, say- 
ing, ‘Well, that may have been a good 
theory, but it certainly won’t work in 
practice!” At first she may not see 
through the flimsiness of this logic. The 
new teacher doesn’t have experience 
to back her up, and when those in the 
field for many years are critical of newer 
thoughts and methods, she may be 
rather easily convinced by them. It is 
difficult for her to keep a clear perspec- 
tive of what she has heard during her 
preparation and what she is now hear- 
ing. However, she must realize that it 
is not necessary for one to lose sight of 
one’s ideals, nor does she have to trade 
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the convincing explanations of how 
children learn and develop which she 
accepted earlier for the between-you- 
and - me - word - to- the- wise which is 
spoken and heard today. 

The ability to listen to, and then to 
weigh and measure advice, suggestions 
and specific techniques, is a worth- 
while personal quality. Even though 
she wants to try practices she doesn’t 
see in operation, patience may pay huge 
dividends; after developing a good 
working relationship with others in her 
school, not only will she be able to do 
what she feels is important, but she 
may also have some of the other teach- 
ers “along for the ride”—and ultimately 
convinced that there is something to 
these ideas of the past ten or twenty 
years! 

The newcomer who recognizes her 
limitations, which she hopes time will 
eliminate, gains far more in the long 
run by accepting—at least temporarily 
—the school and its teachers as they are. 
It may appear to her during that tough 
first year that nothing has changed since 
she went to school; not only will she 
not be able to bring any changes about, 
she feels, but the rigid atmosphere will 
not permit her to be herself and to teach 
as she believes is best. Such thoughts 
are frequent among young teachers, but 
subject to revision by their second and 
third years when the older teachers 
mellow in their relationships with the 
new ones as mutual respect is built up 
based on knowing and understanding 
each other. 

However, the impatient, strong-willed 
individual who must see immediate 
progress and who can’t wait to know 
and be known, may talk too much, step 
on toes—and be out of a job by the end 
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of the year! If the free give-and-take 
of discussion is replaced by suspicions 
and disagreeable conversations, the ef- 
fort toward improvement is lost. The 
line of Chesterton which says, “The 
thing I hate most about an argument 
is that it always interrupts a discus- 
sion,” certainly hits the mark. 


Conform or Oppose? 


Some attitudes must, of course, be 
maintained despite pressures which we 
know lead to unhealthy teaching—for 
example, by the teacher who insists 
that learning and fun or enjoyment 
are in different spheres, or the one who 
maintains that perfect quiet is a sign 
of a working, thinking, accomplishing 
class. On the other hand, the new 
teacher should not work herself into a 
state of opposition toward either her 
college instructors or the teachers and 
administrators with whom she is work- 
ing; with very little effort she could get 
to be like Mark Twain’s mother who 
said that she always discounted 99% 
of what he said and the rest was pure 
gold! Independence of thought is a 
fine thing, but it can be carried too far 
if we insist on discarding completely the 
work of those with longer—though not 
necessarily “‘better’”—insight. 

“Easy does it” is probably the best 
suggestion that persons in teaching can 
give the new arrival. The old-timers 
ought not expect perfection, but in 
order to be prepared, the newcomer 
should also expect less than immediate 
acceptance from them. And _ because 
change is slow in our profession, we 
can always accomplish a great deal more 
if we enter it knowing that fact. It’s 
important to be aware, however, that 
changes do come—with tenacity of pur- 
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pose, time and the good will of persons 
working together to accomplish them. 

The problem of whether to conform 
or not reaches a climax in the new oc- 
cupational life of the young teacher in 
her relationships with children. Even 
before she meets her class she may hear 
that Johnny is “a little devil,” Bill is 
“unmanageable,” and Sue is “a bad in- 
fluence on the others.” ‘These so-called 
problem children are reminiscent of the 
Emerson quotation which reads, “And 
what is a weed? A plant whose virtues 
have not been discovered.” 

The line of least resistance for the 
teaching novice is to follow judgments 
of the more experienced teachers in- 
stead of absorbing whatever test, health 
and anecdotal materials might be in a 
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child’s cumulative folder. Not that the 
folder will always be more revealing 
than the “helpful hints” dropped by 
the former teachers of the children; 
actually, it may reveal the same subjec- 
tive attitudes and inability to see things 
through their eyes. 

Frequently the young teacher’s analy- 
sis of the basic needs of her students is 
as limited as the understandings of some 
of their former teachers. We some- 
times think we have children “figured 
out,” and yet because they are young- 
sters years after we were, in an era far 
different from our youth of the war, 
the depression, the boom of the 20’s, 
or before, we can’t possibly see the 
world as they see it. In addition, the 
new teacher may not recognize what is 
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important to them. For example, do 
we realize how easily they can be hurt 
emotionally, and what permanent ef- 
fects such pain can have? If we judge 
children by adult standards of mental 
anguish, we might assume that the loss 
of health, money or a loved one through 
death is at the top of painful situations. 
But is that true? What, at different 
ages, causes the most tears, the greatest 
heartbreak? 


Do you remember the painful inci- 
dents in the early part of Of Human 
Bondage when the club-footed Philip 
was ridiculed and chased by a group of 
curious boys? Seldom do we face any- 
thing in adult life which provides as 
much emotional turmoil as did the deri- 
sive laughter at his expense. And, in 
Stella Dallas, what about the little girl’s 
birthday party to which no one came? 
Was this not the acme in heartache to 
which a human being could be exposed? 


How little understanding we have 
of the sensitivities of children is even 
more apparent in real life when we 
observe the use of sarcasm, bullying 
and discourtesy toward them by both 
teachers and parents, even more than 
by other children. Many hurts we in- 
flict on children can be avoided—the 
singling out of the shy individual for 
obviously special attention, the faulty 
conclusions arrived at regarding the 
sleepy boy who delivers papers morning 
and night and is embarrassed before his 
friends by a tactless teacher, the rude- 
ness of constant autocracy and bossiness 
from the front of the room. 


If we know child development in gen- 
eral, we are ready to anticipate the indi- 
vidual quirks which invariably occur. 
The need for such anticipation, how- 
ever, should be pointed out frequently 
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to the beginning teacher. Expectations 
vary from teacher to teacher, but the 
important factor is to know what to 


expect from this child at this stage in | 


his development. 


A newcomer needs specific help. But 
who is there to receive her SOS? Who 
will listen when she has to air her frus- 
trations? Who is around when she is 
seriously thinking of forgetting the pro- 
fession and her years of preparation for 
it—and to keep her from taking that 
final step of writing a letter of resigna- 
tion or of not signing next year’s con- 
tract? Who can help her when she is 
upset by teacher cliques, gripers and 
tale-carriers, assignments nobody else 
wants, and the heavy load of records, 
reports, committees and collections? 
Isn’t there someone who can humor her 
when her scanty pay check won’t quite 
cover the price of a new dress she would 
like to have? Does in-service training 
eliminate her tiredness some afternoons 
when she has just pulled on and tied 
or buckled forty pairs of heavy over- 
shoes, her feeling when she has had to 
eat some dry sandwiches for lunch be- 
cause there is no clean restaurant in the 
neighborhood, or her antagonism when 
certain of the older teachers indicate 
that her ideas are unwanted because her 
few months in teaching cannot compare 
with their many years of experience’ 


Into this situation of suppressed emo- 
tions the colleges which prepare teach: 
ers must enter, working with the public 
and private school systems whenever 4 
cooperative arrangement can be made. 
Seminars, social affairs, follow-up ques 
tionnaires and workshops can provide 
the opportunity new teachers need to 
talk about their problems among thos 
who understand that such difficulties 
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for their students. 


are to be expected. When a new teach- 


er is in a locality away from her own 


college, then it would enrich her ex- 
perience to be invited to meet at the 
nearest college or university with others 
who are also starting out, for a single 
get-together or a series of them, under 
the guidance of a faculty member who 
is interested in the problems these 
young people face. If we in the field 
of education are really concerned about 
getting and holding the best teachers 


it is essential that we start with those 


who want to teach and have demon- 
strated that desire in concrete terms. 
The least we can do is see that their 
problems get a sympathetic hearing, 
and that they understand they are far 
from being alone in their profession. 


Colleges long ago set up the proce- 
dure of “big brothers” and “big sisters” 
Maybe a similar 
kind of arrangement would be of value 
during the new teacher’s entire first 
year. Thus far the emphasis in assist- 
ance has been too strongly on the first 
week or two, while “the danger period” 
actually comes during the coldest part 
of the winter or during the spring when 
a letdown occurs for many of us as 
tiredness catches up with us. 

In their individual and _ collective 
ways the school systems and colleges can 
help make this transition from student 
to teacher as satisfying as the prospec- 
tive teacher hoped it would be. Assist- 


-ance must come while we still have 


these people who want to be teachers, 


_ for once they are lost to us they usually 


come back only if a pressure other than 
their own basic desire to teach drives 
them back. By that time the initial 
enthusiasm of bringing enjoyment and 


beauty through learning may be lost. 
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IMPROVING THE SUPERVISION 


OF INSTRUCTION 


by HAROLD SPEARS, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
San Francisco, California. Advisory 
Prentice-Hall Education 
eries. 


Outstanding Features: 


Tempers theory with the practical 
school situation. Does not merely give 
theory and principles and leave the 
reader to tussle with their application. 
Based upon the broad experience and 
knowledge of an author who has been 
in public school work since 1924. He 
speaks the language of the adminis- 
trator and supervisor and understands 
their problems. 


Applies to all types of supervisory 
situations—city and country—and also 
deals with the responsibility of the 
state in matters of supervision and 
instructional leadership. 
Material included is based upon a 
survey of 48 state departments of 
education and 150 school systems. 
512 pages 55% x 8% 
* Published August, 1953 


Available in March 1954 


EDUCATION INADEMOCRACY, 
4th Edition 


by ALONZO F. MYERS, Chair- 
man, Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York University; and 
CLARENCE O. WILLIAMS, Dean of 
Admissions and Registrar, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


This is still the only introductory text 
which places emphasis on present- 
ing education as a social force and 
relating it to the aspirations and needs 
of our society. New sections have been 
added, dealing with (a) the signifi- 
cance of our expanding population 
and (b) the nature of our efforts to 
develop collective security in the face 
of the threats posed by aggressive com- 
munist totalitarianism. The previous 
edition of this text sold over 30,000 


copies. 
55% x 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


352 pages 
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PLAY EQUIPMENT THAT BUILDS 
TOWARD READING READINESS i 


THE BIG HOLLOW BLOX 
THAT INTERLOCK! 


BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- ; 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive | 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless | 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! v 


HOW? JUST SEE .. . Mor-Pla Blox are the only 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 


activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- al 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience vi 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure . in 
us they wouldn’t be without them! rr 
ac 
STURDY construction—they'll stand up under years a 

of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 

chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units... 
basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four «Le 
3-ft. boards’. . . builds things sketched, countless ni 
others—only $30, ge 
an 
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Curriculum Research 


ich 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 


It seemed fitting to build this month’s Research Column around the 
theme of the 1954 ASCD Convention and of the 1954 ASCD Yearbook—that 


of “Creating a Good Environment for Learning. 


” 


Several members of the 


1954 Yearbook Committee were asked to point out any implications which 
they believe the new ASCD yearbook may have for cooperative curriculum 
research. Statements furnished by Robert S. Gilchrist, Lucile Lurry, Sybil 
Richardson and Fannie Shaftel are referred to in the following article. 


ROBERT S. FLEMING 


Some Research Implications of the 1954 Yearbook 


THE COMMITTEE responsible for 
planning and developing the 1954 
ASCD Yearbook, Creating a Good En- 
vironment for Learning, feels that this 
document has important implications 
for cooperative curriculum research. By 
no means does the committee suggest 
that the concepts presented in the book 
are complete or final. Actually the 
volume summarizes the status of think- 
ing on many aspects of the learning 
environment and points up numerous 
activities for improving learning in our 
schools. 

Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning points out multiple opportu- 
nities for research. ‘The yearbook sug- 
gests that each teacher, school faculty 
and school system must face this prob- 
lem. The basic questions which con- 
front all groups have to do with dis- 
covering how an environment can be 
created which will foster maximum 
learning and growth of children. How 
to do this effectively involves the class- 
room environment and all other phases 


of school life. 


Several situations are described in 


| which action research is already under 


way. ‘These situations are outlined in 
enough detail to give the reader a full 
account of what was done, how the work 
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was carried out and some of the re- 
sults. These examples should  en- 
courage many groups to develop de- 
scriptive accounts of their efforts since 
the heart of a school program is so 
closely related to the quality of its 
learning environment. Hence, such a 
story may form an excellent basis for 
interpretation of a program to the pub- 
lic and enable teachers, administrators 
and patrons to study their program 
more objectively. In a sense the ac- 
counts provide an evaluation of work in 
progress, and aid in formulating next 
steps. 

How can groups be encouraged and 
assisted in developing and using com- 
prehensive summaries of their efforts 
to create an effective learning environ- 
ment? 

Many groups experience difficulty in 
action research at the point of identifi- 
cation and clarification of a problem 
to be investigated. Although individ- 
uals are aware of some of their ques- 
tions and concerns, the establishment 
of priority, the isolation of a clear-cut 
problem, are often difficult. The new 
yearbook should stimulate questions 
which will aid in the clarification of 
problems worthy of intensive study. 
These questions may vary from com- 
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munity to community; local cooperative 
research may serve as a basis for reason- 
able solutions. 


Research Issues 


Undoubtedly one aspect of the year- 
book which will receive much attention 
is the chapter, “People Are Important.” 
Of especial interest is the section giv- 
ing emphasis to the importance of the 
teacher, his understanding of himself, 
his values. By what procedures can 
a teacher assimilate and understand 
the significant research which is now 
available in the area of personality 
growth and development, changing 
one’s values and making one’s practice 
consistent with his values? This book 
will help individuals and groups form- 
ulate leads, or hypotheses, which will 
be worthy of study. 

Another area that deserves research 
is that of the expectations of parents 
for their children. What do most par- 
ents of eight-year-olds expect of their 
children? Do parents and _ teachers 
have different expectations? What is the 
effect of this conflict on boys and girls? 
On teachers and on parents? The year- 
book should assist groups in under- 
standing such problems and should give 
some direction as to areas of needed 
research. 

Who creates a learning environment? 
What is the role of the teacher, the 
administrator, the parent, the child, in 
this essential aspect of a school? Such 
questions, too, are local and can be in- 
vestigated by wise use of important ele- 
ments in problem solving. 

According to Lucile Lurry, “. . . par- 
ticularly at the secondary school level 
is action research needed in under- 
standing the learning process and what 
follows for learning environment. The 
yearbook tells the story of how one high 
school faculty worked together with its 
pupils to develop a more adequate pro- 
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gram of general education. Such signif- 
icant change in the character of gen- 
eral education in the American high 
school is limited. A description of ways 
a teacher uses needs of pupils as a 
basis for determining valid content for 
a learning unit is given. Also depicted 
is how creative evaluation devices can 
reveal significant behavior changes in 
pupils. Appropriate research is long 
overdue in creative evaluation which is 
consistent with present-day purposes of 
the public school.” This material 
should be useful to similar groups as 
they plan research designs for similar 
programs. 

Fannie Shaftel raises a series of inter- 
esting questions which still need at- 
tention through research: “. . . I feel 
that any yearbook about the learning 
environment must be very much con- 
cerned with ‘learning for what?’ Per- 
haps the thing that lies uppermost in 
my mind now is a concern for creating 
learning situations in which children 
may be helped to develop the sturdi- 
ness of ‘self’ that will enable them to 
make critical choices not alone on the 
basis of conformity to the group but 
because of a set of values, convictions 
that are guide-posts to behavior. To 
what extent do our methods of teach- 
ing and types of instructional materials 
drive children into a kind of group- 
mindedness that is mainly conformity? 
Do we ‘individualize’ instruction only 
in terms of ‘pace,’ ‘maturational levels,’ 
etc.; or do we really plan situations in 
which children can be different and can 
differ with each other and yet belong 
in the group?” 

Again the research implications of 
the concepts considered in the yearbook 
are evident. There is need for under- 
standing research findings already avail- 
able as well as planning appropriate 
extensions. 

The area of evaluation is given a 
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prominent place in the document. The 
concepts considered have grown out of 
a variety of research studies of the past. 
Yet today, basic research is needed in 
ways of employing an “evaluation ap- 
proach” in curriculum development. 
Although the principles of evaluation 
described are considered sound, we need 
an abundance of cooperative research 
which refines, interprets and makes pos- 
sible the widespread use of such con- 
cepts at all levels of our educational 
system. How can evaluation concepts 


| be developed and understood which will 


facilitate, not impede, educational prog- 
ress?) How can we overcome the 
“blocks” that limit the inauguration 
of cooperative evaluation based on 
purposes considered important by 
teachers, pupils and parents? This may 
call for drastic changes in our concepts 
of grouping, reporting, testing, promo- 
tion, college entrance, graduation and 


accreditation. 


Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning should challenge teachers and 
educational leaders to undertake ac- 


_ tion research designed to discover those 
practices which seem most consistent 
with and useful in contributing to the 


growth, development and learning of 


all children. 


—ROBERT S. FLEMING, coordinator of 


‘curriculum research, ASCD, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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Curriculum 


Workshop 


July 5—August 13, 1954 


Directors: 


A. Wells Foshay, 
Obio State University 


William M. Alexander, 
University of Miami 
6 weeks — 6 credits 


Graduate or Undergraduate 


Total cost of all meals, rooms 
in airy campus residence halls, 
and tuition for entire six- 
weeks Workshop—$222. 


Air travel reservations and ap- 
plication coupons at all of- 
fices of cooperating airlines: 
Delta—C & S, Eastern, National, 
Pan American World Airways 


or write: 
Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables, Florida 
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Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum 


second edition 
by Harold Alberty 


Written for administrators, teachers, and teachers in training, the 
text offers a clearcut philosophy of high school education, the problems 
of the high-school curriculum, and the steps to be taken for the solution 
of these problems. Presenting curriculum and procedures as one unit, 
the book discusses all types of curricula and the problems involved in 
each. It suggests ways of improving the day-to-day work of the class- 
room, and emphasizes the study of the student and his needs as a 
basis for curriculum reorganization. The second edition has all new 
illustrations and gives more attention to curriculum reorganization, the 
nature and needs of the adolescent, trends in curriculum design, and 
new trends in classroom teaching and learning. 1953 555 pp. $5.25 


Improving Instruction Through Supervision 


revised edition 
by Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman 


For the school supervisor, active or prospective, this book surveys the 
task of supervision of the elementary as well as the secondary school 
and offers both guiding principles and practical methods for under- 
taking it. The principles are in accord with sound modern educational 
theory and the results of practical experience; methods suggested take 
into account both the opportunities and limitations in most school 
situations. The book considers newer developments in supervision, 
such as the trend toward greater democracy in supervision, the role of 
the supervisor as personnel officer, cooperative curriculum planning, 
and the use of the educational workshop. 1952 523 pp. $5.00 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK'1}, N.Y. 
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The Listening Post 


Column Editor: Joyce Cooper 
Contributors: Joyce Cooper 
Warren E. Gaverke 


State Governors Consider School Problems 


EDUCATION in the several states was 
a topic of interest at the Annual Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, which was held in 
Seattle, Washington, last August. 

Financial support of public educa- 
tion has become an increasingly critical 
problem in all the states. Some gover- 
nors felt that there were extreme 
pressures from lay as well as from 
professional education groups demand- 
ing more adequate provision for the 
schools. 

All Chief State Executives were con- 
cerned about the need for greater and 
greater funds to take care of the rapid- 
ly growing school enrollments. Some 
faced the situation with pride in the 
accomplishments of their schools and 
courage in seeking means to_ better 
meet the state’s responsibility to its chil- 
dren. Other governors were fearful of 
the increased need for money and of 
the activities of school lobbies. 

A topic of concern was the extent or 
range of public education which the 
state should help provide. Education 
has gradually expanded over a long 
period of time to include kindergarten, 
community colleges, adult education 
and a number of special services. The 
governors raised the issue as to whether 
this trend should be stemmed or per- 
haps reversed. 

Governor John Lodge of Connecticut 
summed up the earnest desire of many 
to give leadership in strengthening 
public education. 

“Effectiveness of our system of educa- 
tion involves our very survival as a 
free people. . . . Let us see that our 
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children emerge from our centers of 
public education as well equipped as 
are the modern buildings in which they 
are taught.”? 


School Finance 


Financing the schools was a topic 
of major interest. How large a share 
of the state’s tax resource should go into 
education? What additional sources of 
funds are to be found? Proposals for 
assuming responsibility for providing 
financial support ranged from extremes 
of self-support by local school districts 
to comprehensive state-financed pro- 
grams. Governor Fine of Pennsylvania 
claimed that a tremendous sum of 
money could be saved if the entire cost 
of public school education were borne 
by the state. 

Finding a means of combating in- 
equalities in assessments of property 
valuation was considered a great need 
in most states. If property could be 
assessed on equal terms the result would 
be an increase in revenue without a 
change in rate. 

The governors expressed a concern 
for ways of knowing whether the states 
were getting their money’s worth in the 
tax dollars spent for educational pur- 
poses. Concern was expressed over 
the expenditures wasted because of the 
number of extremely small school dis- 
tricts. In many states, particularly in 
the Midwest, reorganization has moved 
slowly. Education programs in very 


1 Seattle Post Intelligencer, August 6, 1953. 
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small districts are costly and often are 
poor in quality. 

Methods of dealing with the teacher 
shortage, especially in the elementary 
field, were discussed. The governors 
recognized the need for salaries in line 
with living costs, for adequate facilities 
and equipment and for an attitude of 
respect in the community. 

The fact that the Chief Executives of 
the states spent an entire half-day in 
a spirited discussion of school problems 


is heartening in itself. As would be 
expected, there were divergent views. 

It is evident that there is always 
a continuing need in each state for 
efforts to secure the understanding and 
cooperation of all citizens in preserving 
and developing a system of education 
commensurate with the demands of this 
dynamic, democratic society. 

—JOYCE COOPER, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction, State 
of Washington, Olympia. 


Who Legally Is a “Colored” Pupil? 


THE EYES of the nation have been 
on the United States Supreme Court 
and will continue to be in the months 
directly ahead. The reason is that 
the Supreme Court has become the 
focal point of a struggle in many of 
the states against the changing of long- 
established racial traditions. The is- 
sue which has been forced to the front 
is the constitutionality of state laws re- 
quiring or permitting the segregation 
of the races in the public schools. 

Regardless of the outcome of the five 
cases pending now, boards of educa- 
tion will continue to be plagued with 
a related problem: what is the status of 
a pupil with regard to his color? In 
the event of a “separate but equal” 
decision, the question remains. If 
segregation, per se, is declared to violate 
the rights of individuals, attendant dif- 
ficulties loom. During any so-called 
“transition period” and in those areas 
where local zoning regulations deter- 
mine where whites and Negroes can 
attend school, issues will harass those 
faced with making decisions. 


1A substantial number of the references 
made in this paper to court decisions are 
taken from Fred Edwin Brooks, “The Legal 
Status of the Pupil in the American Public 
Schools: A Study of Common-Law Principles.” 
Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Chicago, 1948. 
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Cases have come to the courts in sub- 
stantial numbers in which the problem 
was that of determining the status of 
the pupil with regard to his color. 
The Supreme Court of Louisiana gave 
this definition of a colored person: 

“The word ‘colored’ when used to 
designate the race of a person is un- 
mistakable, at least in the United 
States. It means a person of Negro 
blood, pure or mixed; and the term ap- 
plies no matter what may be the pro- 
portions of the admixture so long as 
the Negro blood is traceable.” 


In Kentucky the court upheld the 
trustees of a school district in excluding 
from school for white children, children 
who were fair complexioned and had 
no Negro characteristics but who had 
at least one-sixteenth Negro blood.’ 
A child whose mother’s grandmother 
was a slave (and approximately one- 
fourth Negro) was held by the court 
to be colored and therefore not en- 
titled to attend the school for the 
white pupils.‘ 


? State v. Treadway, 126 La. 300, 52 So. 500 
(1910). 

* Mullins v. Belcher, 142 Ky. 673, 134 S.W. 
1151 (1911). 

* Asher v. Hoffman, 295 Ky. 312, 174 S.W. 
(2d) 424 (1944). 
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In Arkansas the court held that any 
trace of Negro blood was sufficient 
reason to classify a pupil as colored.® 
This same principle of “any trace” was 
supported in Arkansas by a subsequent 
case.® 


Virginia has provided in its code the 
following guide to boards of education 
in determining the status of children 
with mixed blood: “Every person 
having one-fourth or more Negro blood 
shall be deemed a colored person.” As 
a result, a parent residing in the state 
petitioned the court for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the board of 
education to admit his two children to 
a school for white children only. One 
of the questions before the court was 
whether the board of education had 
the discretionary power to decide 
whether the children had more than 
the “legal amount” of Negro blood. 
The court held that the board did have 
such power and held further that it 


_ should not interfere with the power or 


attempt to control it.? 
In the State of Mississippi the 


. Supreme Court held that any one who 


had Negro blood belonged to the 


colored race. It was not so liberal as 


the Virginia court which gave the 
school board judicial power in making 
the decision. In Mississippi a child 
born of Chinese parents was excluded 


- from the schools for white children on 


the ground that she was a colored 
child. This clearly seems to be an 
exception to the common understand- 


ing of “colored persons” which refers 


State v. Board of Directors, 154 Ark. 176, 
242 S.W. 545 (1922). 
* Black v. Lenderman, 156 Ark. 476, 246 S.W. 


876 (1923). 

"Eubank v. Boughton, 98 Va. 499, 36 S.E. 
529 (1900) . 

® Moreau v. Grandich, 114 Miss. 560, 75 So. 
434 (1917). 


® Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 48 S.Ct. 91 
(1927) . 
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Freedom to Enjoy Music 


A music classroom’s accent 
should be on freedom and en- 
joyment. When it is, the learning 
of music becomes one of the 
great experiences of life. 


This vital atmosphere does 
not “just happen.” It is the re- 
sult of the right conditions for 
learning, conditions that en- 
courage pupils to reach out 
and explore for themselves the 
friendly world of music. The 
classroom environment, teacher- 
pupil relationships, and the in- 
structional materials all con- 
tribute to an atmosphere free 
from the restraints of meaning- 
less routine. 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
and other school music materials 
published by Silver Burdett 
Company give pupils many op- 
portunities for self-expression. 
The variety of songs and activi- 
ties provides for their individual 
needs and interests at each grade 
level. Such materials help to 
create freedom for pupils to 
know the joy of music. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago * Dallas * San Francisco 


$23 
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to persons of the Negro race or with 
some admixture of Negro blood. ‘The 
courts have held that any appreciable 
admixture of Negro blood constitutes 
a person as “colored” within the mean- 
ing of the law governing school attend- 
ance.'° 

In the District of Columbia, under 
an act of Congress providing for sep- 
arate schools for white and colored 
children, a child whose physical ap- 
pearance in no way indicated that she 
had Negro blood was excluded from 
the District schools for white children. 
The facts disclosed that she possessed 
from one-eighth to one-sixteenth Negro 
blood. In deciding that the child 
should be classed as colored, the court 
said: 

“Persons of whatever complexion, 
who bear Negro blood in whatever 
degree, and who abide in the racial 
status of the Negro, are colored in the 
common estimation of the people.’ 

As a general rule, the admixture of 
blood remains the test of whether a 
person is colored and the physical 
appearance of the individual is im- 
material.12 In Oklahoma this general 
rule was in evidence. In determining 


” Wall v. Oyster, 36 App. Cas. (D.C.) 50, 31 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 180 (1910). 

Moreaux v. Grandich, 114 Miss. 560, 75 So. 
434 (1917); 

State v. Board of Directors of School District 
No. 16, 154 Ark. 176, 242 S.W. 545 (1922) ; 

Van Camp v. Board of Education, 9 Ohio St. 
407 (1859) ; 

Johnson vy. Board of Education, 166 N.C. 
468, 82 S.E. 832 (1914); 

State v. Treadway, 126 La. 300, 52 So. 500 
1910) ; 
v. Belcher, 142 Ky. 673, 134 S.W. 
1151 (1911). 

4 Wall v. Oyster, 36 App. Cas. (D.C.) 50, 41 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 180 (1910). 


whether a child belonged to the white 


or the colored race, the nature and © 
extent of his association with others 


of the two races may be used as evi- 
dence, declared the court. However, 
it continued, it will not be acceptable 
as conclusive. Evidence is also com- 
petent to show that the child is general- 
ly reputed to be a Negro or white in 
the community in which he lives. 


Arizona and California have had 
decisions involving pupils of Mexican 
descent. In Arizona the court stated 
that determination of segregation must 
be based on factors other than his 
“ethnic traits or ancestry.”?* In Cali- 
fornia the law requires segregation of 
children of American Indian and cer- 
tain named Asiatic parentage. 


With a re-examination of the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of segre- 
gated schools, will the Supreme Court 
in effect say that the Fourteenth 
Amendment refers to the rights of in- 
dividuals? If the Court does abandon 
earlier thinking that the rights guar- 
anteed are “group” rights, state statutes 
fixing standards of “color” for enroll- 
ment in public schools will demand 
review. 


—WARREN E. GAUERKE, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Emory University, 
Georgia. 


© State v. Board of Directors of School Dis- 
trict No. 16, 154 Ark. 176, 242 S.W. 545 (1922); 

Wall v. Oyster, 36 App. Cas. (D.C.) 50, 31 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 180 (1910). 

1% Cole v. District Board of School District 
No. 29, 32 Okla. 692, 123 Pac. 426 (1912). 

* Gonzales v. Sheely, 96 Fed. Supp. 1004 
(Ariz., 1951) ; 

Westminister School District of Orange 
v. Mendez, 161 F. (2nd) 774 (1947). 
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Curriculum Bulletins 


Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 


A Favorable Climate for Classroom Living 


_ A RELAXED, cheerful, inviting learn- 
_ ing atmosphere which fosters the maxi- 
- mum growth and development of all 
_ the children in our schools should be a 
_ major aim of all administrators, super- 


visors and teachers in our democratic 
society. 

Direct responsibility for this kind of 
learning environment can be assumed 
by the classroom teacher who plans 
with his pupils for wholesome learning 
activities. Adaptations of the physical 
aspects of the classroom are a natural 
outgrowth of workshop-type learning 
experiences. 


Some curriculum bulletins and teach- 


—er’s guides which contain helpful 
_ suggestions for the development of a 


wholesome learning environment are 
listed below: 


> Baltimore Department of Education. 
The Learning Environment of the Ele- 
mentary Classroom. Elementary School 
Bulletin, 1949-1950 Series. No. 2. Balti- 
more, Maryland. 6 p. (mimeographed) 


This brief bulletin suggests responsi- 
bilities of teacher and pupil in the 
creation of an effective learning en- 
vironment. The sections dealing with 
flexible use of equipment and _ the 
various interest centers give helpful 
ideas for the development of a func- 
tional setting for learning. 


& San Bernardino County Schools. 
Classroom Environment. San Bernar- 
dino, California, Undated, 24 p- (mim- 
eographed) 


The physical environment, classroom 
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environment and suggestions for ar- 
rangement of materials according to 
art principles are considered in this 
publication. Materials are suggested 
for interest centers in the areas of social 
studies, science, music, health, library, 
educational games and _ arithmetic. 
Helpful techniques in picture selection 
and mounting, bulletin board construc- 
tion and library arrangement are 
included. 


®& New Hampshire Department of 
Education. Handbook of Educational 
Philosophy and Practices for Elemen- 
tary Teachers. Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, 1952, 40 p. 


In addition to answering the many 
questions teachers have regarding child 
growth and development and methods 
of planning for effective learning ex- 
periences, one section makes practical 
suggestions for organizing the class- 
room for living and learning. Ideas 
are included here for arranging the 
room, making the room attractive, pro- 
viding opportunities for all children to 
assume responsibility and making 
equipment easy to use. 


& The University Schools. A Descrip- 
tion of Curricular Experiences. The 
Lower School. Kindergarten through 
Grade Six. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 63 p. (mim- 
eographed) 

Excellent examples of the permissive 
kind of learning environment which 


teachers throughout the country should 
be aware of are recorded in the descrip- 
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All Pupils Write 
So Much Better! 


when taught this new easy way 


You will be complimented and delighted to see how the 
average quality of your pupils’ handwriting is raised through- 
out all grades when you use — 


CORRELATION in 
HANDWRITING 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Holds the child’s interest from the first 
grade, starting with simple printing . 4 
to finished cursive writing in the eigh 

grade. Helps develop good students— 
good citizens—as well as good writers. 


Provides for individual differences in pupils—including The entire program is surprisingly economical includ- 
the left handed child. ing two teaching aids t are truly professional. 


Write for Free Folder on “Correlation in Handwriting” 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 612 N. Park St., Dept. EL, Columbus 8, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 


IT'S FUN TO FIND OUT 


Film-Story Books 


By Paul Witty and the 
Educational Research Staff of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


There are now 8 new titles in this delightful 
16-book film-story reading series. Each book 
is illustrated with photographs from the sound 
film of the same name. This series meets the teacher’s 
demand for supplementary reading material of high in- 
terest level and low vocabulary load. The 8 new titles are: 
Billy and Nanny, the Twin Goats; Elephants; 
Circus Day in Our Town; Airport; Tugboats; 
The Bus Driver; A Visit with Cowboys; and 
The Doctor. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 
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tions of learning experiences and activi- 
ties in this bulletin for the elementary 
school level. These experiences are 
organized around central themes or 
problems which are of interest to the 
group. Important contributions to the 
social and intellectual development of 
children are made through attention to 
the essentials of daily living. 


& Philadelphia Public Schools. The 
Elementary School in Action. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, 1948, 77 p. 


As the title implies, this publication 
describes active practices which are 
carried on in the elementary schools 
of Philadelphia. Pictorial illustrations 
are used to help interpret the situations 
reported. Analysis of the learning situa- 
tions described adds to the usefulness 
of this readable publication. 


> Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation and Florida State Board of 
Health. A Program of Health Services 
for Florida Schools. Bulletin No. 4D. 
Tallahassee, Florida, 1953, 85 p. 


Healthful living is of vital impor- 
tance in the establishment of a whole- 
some classroom environment. The 
publication above was prepared for all 
who share this concern for the health 


_ of the school child. The appendix in- 


cludes information on natural lighting. 


> Davenport Public Schools. Library 
Handbook for the Davenport Elemen- 
tary Schools. Librarian’s Handbook. 
Davenport, Iowa, 1953, 131 p. (mim- 


eographed) 


An invaluable part of any classroom 
learning environment is the school 
library which complements and en- 
riches the classroom program through 
its instructional materials. This philos- 
ophy is ably expressed in the chapter 
which deals with the organization and 
description of the elementary educa- 
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TAKE THE 


JUDY 


STEPS... 


LEARNING 


INTEREST 


TO BETTER TEACHING 


A good teacher plus 
Judy Materials makes 
learning a lasting, 
satisfying experience! 


) write TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. @ Dept. 


tional program. A library room is pro- 
vided in each elementary school in this 
system. The program of library activi- 
ties includes recreational reading, shar- 
ing reading experiences, citizenship, 
care of books, and library procedures. 


& Los Angeles City School Districts. 
Experiences in Health Education for 
Elementary School Children. Division 
of Instructional Services. Publication 
No. 566, Los Angeles, California, 1953, 
179 p. 


Education for healthful living is 
stressed in this guide. Experiences for 
children in solving problems related 
to mental health, health protection, 
nutrition education and safety educa- 
tion comprise the major part of this 
excellent publication. 
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Paul McKee’s 


THE TEACHING OF READING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


for the teacher 


Edwin Reeder’s 


SUPERVISION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


for the pupil and teacher 


B® THE McKEE LANGUAGE SERIES 


McKee 
Stratton 


& THE McKEE READING SERIES 
McKee Harrison McCowen Lehr 


Harrison 
Blossom 


McCowen 
Lanphear 


B® STRUCTURAL ARITHMETIC 


Catherine Stern 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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@ builds children’s confidence in their own 


ability to solve problems, motivates them to 
increased learning through satisfaction and 


@ promotes inventive, resourceful thinking with 


numbers, encouraging children to think it 
out for themselves... . 

meets individual needs — serving the slow 
learner, still challenging the gifted... . 
provides maximum opportunity for pupils and 
maximum efficiency for teachers. Thousands 
of schools have found this true—is yours one 
of them? 


Request complimentary “Notes for the Arithmetic 
Teacher” from 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
h in Arith i 
POINTS rowtn in Arithmetic 
ABOUT A developmental program for grades 1-8 that 


THE PROGRAM: 

Let’s Count (readiness) 

Number Books | and 2 

Textbooks for grades 3-8 

Test Booklets for grades 3-8 
Arithmetic Workbooks for grades 3-8 
Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher 
Outline for Teaching Arithmetic 


THE AUTHORS: 

John R. Clark 
Charlotte W. Junge 
Harold E. Moser 
Rolland R. Smith 
Caroline Hatton Clark 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Significant Books in Review 


LIP 


m Reeder, Edwin H. Supervision in 
the Elementary School. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1953. 386 p. 


Concerned with both theory and 
practice, Supervision in the Elementary 
School makes in each aspect a signifi- 
cant contribution to educational li- 
terature. The development of the 
theory is noteworthy and somewhat 
unique in that it is comprehensive and 
insightful and at the same time so 
simply put and easily understood that 
the reader is likely to say, “Why didn’t 
I think of that?” While the develop- 
ment of theory in some books has a 
tendency to be vague and fuzzy, the 
treatment here is simple and clear; and 
while some accounts of practice tend 
to ignore any consistent theory, the 
practice in this book is pointedly de- 
voted to application of the earlier de- 
veloped theory. The second part of 
the book, and slightly more than half 
of it, deals with practice. 

Democratic supervision is a term 
almost as maligned by lack of clear- 
cut definition as is democratic ad- 
ministration or democracy in the class- 
room. The meaning of democracy in 
supervision is set down in this book in 
both theory and practice so clearly that 
even those who read rapidly will un- 
derstand. 

While this book is a valuable one for 
the library of departmental super- 
visors and general supervisors of in- 
struction—the principles are generally 
applicable to these positions—it is in- 
valuable for the elementary school 
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Column Editor: Harold G. Shane 
Contributors: J. Harlan Shores 
Claudia Pitts 

Ida Klein Sternberg 


principal who sees his job as more than 
financial, organizational and building 
housekeeping. The tenor throughout 
is that the principal’s important re- 
sponsibility is leadership in the im- 
provement of instruction. From the 
very down-to-earth “Introduction,” in 
which a typical day in the life of an ef- 
fective supervising principal is detailed, 
to the last few pages, which offer a look 
at “The Future of Supervision,” em- 
phasis is upon the building principal 
as a supervisory leader. Three chap- 
ters are devoted specifically to teachers 
meetings and several others deal with 
aspects and problems of supervision 
that often find their situational refer- 
ence in teachers meetings. 

One of the most interesting and im- 
portant chapters in terms of contribu- 
tion to the literature in supervision is 
one that does not deal at all with what 
a supervisor does. It is called “The 
Problem of Power Relationships” and 
considers problems of selection, reten- 
tion and promotion of school person- 
nel in the realistic setting of organized 
power groups. 


There is not a page or portion of one 
in Supervision in the Elementary 
School in which Reeder forgot that he 
was writing a book that would prove 
helpful to supervisors and supervising 
principals who actually are doing a 
job. The book is intended as a text- 
book in courses in elementary school 
supervision or in courses for ele- 
mentary school principals. It is an ex- 
cellent book for these purposes and 
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in English textbooks. 


Teachers favor English 
textbooks with: 


* Short, independent learning situations. 


* A flexible program which is easily adapted THE 


to children’s interests and needs. 


¢ Exercises and activities which are based on 
children’s experiences and interests. 


¢ A pupil’s handbook for ready reference 


included in each text. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, California Atlanta 3, Georgia Dallas 1, Texas 


WE LISTENED AND LEARNED 


In conducting extensive field research, we listened to teachers’ 
problems in the teaching of English. We learned what teachers want 


These features and more 
are included in 


GOOD ENGLISH 
SERIES 


Grades 2-8 
Shane-Ferris-Keener 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


every bit as valuable for the libraries 
of supervisors and principals in service. 

—J. HARLAN SHORES, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
> Brown, Edwin John. Managing the 
Classroom, The Teacher's Part in 
School Administration. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1952. 424 p. 

Although this book was written for 
prospective teachers, Dr. Brown has 
treated the problem of classroom man- 
agement in such way as to be of help 
to experienced teachers. The discus- 
sion of the problem is divided into four 
parts. 

Part I, “The Nature and Principles 
of Classroom Management,” is a care- 
fully written section. It orients the 
reader to the general problems of class- 
room management and seeks to give 
very practical suggestions for the solu- 
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tion of these problems. The teacher's 
relationships with the pupils, the ad- 
ministration and the community are 
discussed in a very realistic manner. 


Part II, “Classroom Management for 
Pupil Growth,” will be as useful to 
teachers with many years of experience 
as to a first year teacher. The problems 
of attendance and membership, achiev- 
ing self-control, guidance as a manage- 
ment function, and incentives and mo- 
tivation are recurring problems which 
many teachers experience. The chapter 
on incentives and motivation is particu- 
larly absorbing. 

Part III, “Some Ways and Means of 
Securing Results,” should be read by all 
teachers. Whenever there is an at- 
tempt to get a problem census with a 
group of teachers these are problems 
that are likely to be raised by a majority 
of those present. Detailed suggestions 
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are given for getting started, organizing 
the classroom, grading, recording, re- 
porting and promoting, organizing for 
study, assisting pupils in improving 
their study habits, and evaluating 
teacher-pupil effort. A short review of 
these sections before starting the school 
year should help a teacher to get off to 
a better start. 

Part IV, ‘The Teacher and the 
Learning Situation,” should help the 
person who is actively seeking to im- 
prove his personality and his ability to 
work with colleagues. 

Throughout the book a brief history 
of the problem is given and the reader 
is brought “up-to-date” on the progress 
made toward the solution of the prob- 
lem. Practical problem situations are 
presented frequently and questions are 
raised which help one to develop his 
own philosophy or method of attack. 

At the end of each chapter questions 
are raised for discussion purposes. A 
carefully selected bibliography is in- 
cluded. 

—CLAUDIA PITTS, supervisor, Arling- 
ton County Public Schools, Arlington, 
Virginia. 

& Levinson, Abraham, M.D. The 
Mentally Retarded Child. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1952. 190 p. 


Even if the author of this book had 
not been so sympathetic in his treat- 
ment of the subject, the present volume 
would be a consolation to the parents 
of the mentally retarded child. 

When the parent learns here of the 
large incidence of mental retardation, 
he knows that he is not alone in his 
misfortune. His feeling of guilt, fre- 
quently a concomitant of having borne 
a mentally defective offspring, is con- 
siderably assuaged when he discovers 
that heredity is seldom a factor in 
mental retardation. He finds that many 
of the possible causes are accidental, 
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such as, for example, premature birth, 
hemorrhage of the brain at birth, or 
encephalitis. Despite his paucity of 
knowledge in the subject, the reader 
will feel encouraged when informed of 
methods of prevention in some cases, of 
experiments in methods of treatment, 
of the value of psychological testing, 
and of special classes and educational 
programs for training the mentally re- 
tarded child to usefulness as a member 
of society. Also heartening to the par- 
ent is the knowledge that in his attempt 
to help his child he can be one of a 
team of experts, including psychologist, 
otologist, speech teacher, nurse, social 
worker and classroom teacher. 


While the author addresses himself 
to the average parent in simple, non- 
technical language, the book can be 
read with profit by teachers, psycholo- 
gists, social workers and also by lay 
citizens, who should be made aware of 
this serious social problem which exists 
among a substantial segment of our 
population. 

The inspiring introduction by Pearl 
Buck is quite fitting to the spirit of the 
book which gives unfortunate parents 
hope and incentive to carry on even 
among conditions apparently conducive 
to despair. 

—IDA KLEIN STERNBERG, Public School 
41, Bronx, New York City. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


An important American woman 
writes of her life to date in Out of 
These Roots (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1953). This is the skillfully writ- 
ten and absorbing autobiography by 
Agnes E. Meyer which, in initial chap- 
ters, relates the story of her childhood 
and early maturity and introduction to 
the political scene. “Unfortunately,” she 
notes, ‘there are multitudes who hate 
to think for themselves and are grate- 
ful to the person who does their think- 
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ing for them. ... The art of leader- 
ship is one which the wicked, as a rule, 
learn more quickly than the virtuous. 
This is one of the reasons why our big- 
city machines are so corrupt... .” (p. 
135). But aside from astute comments 
and appealing memories of persons she 
knew well (such as Paul Claudel, the 
poet, and Thomas Mann of Magic 
Mountain fame) , Mrs. Meyer’s book is 
of especial interest to educators be- 
cause of a notable chapter, “The Battle 
to Improve Public Education,” because 
of her description of efforts to improve 
public health, and because of the abid- 
ing faith in democracy which she ra- 
diates: “. . . it is spirit—spirit free, in- 
definable, all pervasive, that holds us 
to its revelations even when we seek 
to escape them.” (p. 374). 

A book which has been widely read 
but never reviewed in these columns 
deserves belated mention. This is 
George Sharp’s fine study of Cur- 
riculum Development as Re-education 
of the Teacher (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951). In a suc- 
cessful effort to help educational lead- 
ers analyze the problems of staff re- 
education for dynamic curriculum im- 
provement he develops the pertinent 
idea that such improvement is insepar- 
able from the guidance of teachers’ 
personality development. “In moving 
from the older conception of the cur- 
riculum to the new,” he points out, the 
task “is not so much a matter of the 
teacher’s having to unlearn all he has 
learned,” as it is “a matter of his re- 
orienting himself to the school situa- 
tion.” (p. 2.) Some of Sharp’s most 
salient points are developed during his 
commentary (p. 27. ff.) on factors in- 
fluencing value change. All told this 
volume is a highly significant contribu- 
tion to better understandings of the 
subtleties and challenges involved in 
creating more effective school climates. 
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Paul Witty has added yet another to 
the several books, deservedly popular, 
which have come from his pen during 
the past 15 years. The newest: How to 
Become a Better Reader (Science Re- 
search Associates, 1953). This volume 
is essentially a substantial self-help 
handbook embodying in its 304 clearly 
printed pages work materials and ex- 
ercises for those who would read and 
comprehend more fully. 


Paper-back books sometimes are 
slighted by readers in favor of more 
“permanent” appearing publications. 
This mistake should not be made with 
regard to the 1953 Yearbook of the 
New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education, Problems 
and Practices in New York City Schools 
(The Society, 1953). Despite the geo- 
graphical limitation (the New York 
area) imposed by the Yearbook Com- 
mittee, of which Joseph Mersand was 
chairman, the material is rich and 
varied. Prepared by persons working 
in public education, it conveys the au- 
thority of practitioners-on-the-job. 


Among other books received for re- | 


view which are likely to be of interest 


to readers are Harold Alberty’s 


thorough revision of Reorganizing the 
High School Curriculum (Macmillan, 
1953) and Lawrence M. Stolurow’s 
Readings in Learning (Prentice-Hall, 
1953), a volume for the advanced stu- 
dent. The literature of intercultural 
education has been broadened and 
deepened by Gerhart Saenger’s The 
Social Psychology of Prejudice (Har- 
per, 1953), and elementary teachers 
will find valuable and delightfully 
presented material in the illustrated 


(Dutton, 1953) by Paul W. Mathews. 

—HAROLD G. SHANE, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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